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N times troublous—days of 

business uncertainty, real or 
imagined—then it is that the 
true index to an organiza- 
tion’s worth best may be 
determined. 


To-day, justly or otherwise, 


‘the commercial atmosphere is 


charged with apprehension. Im- 
portant legislations are afoot. 
Tariffs are scheduled for a tumble. 


Fabricators in wool—hosiery 
producers, makers of underwear, 
the manufacturer of clothing; 
sellers of rubber goods, pottery; 
the trafficker in leather—in these 
and other channels of our national 
commerce, retrenchment, awaiting 
final word from Washington, ap- 
pears to be the order of the hour. 


Yet, despite this general ‘ner- 
vousness—this period of waiting 
—the activities of this organization, 
in volume of business booked, 
show an increase greater than at 
any previous period in our history. 


Within the year a vast new 
clientele has been added to the 
old—big businesses talking con- 
servation, growing businesses look- 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ing to a greater growth, businesses 
in their beginnings seeking safe 
conduct to maturity. 


What does this signify? 


It is that the more careful, more 
conservative, the more far-seeing 
business houses, in times of unrest, 
in advertising as in banking or any 
other vital business association, 
gravitate naturally to the larger 
organization, to the known safety 
of that which is solid, solvent and 
substantial. 


Through two generations the 
founder of this house has been 
engaged in this process of reputa- 
tion-building. Thus is the Ayer 
& Son clientele one for whom 
Ayer & Son ideals of character 
in business dealings, of stability 
and good repute hold genuine 


appeal. 


If these essentials to successful 
business relationship have weight 
with you who read, the Ayer & 
Son way of coupling them to a 
modern advertising service will 
be laid before you for the 
asking. 
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(A staircase descending upon two ited figures, by las Seine 
The figures of a Cubist are imaginary 


But— 


there is nothing uncertain about our figures » 


The Public Service Commission of the State of New York issues the 
reports which show that the number of passengers carried on the | 
Subway and Elevated lines of New York and the Brooklyn Rapid 


Transit system is more than 


" THREE MILLIONS DAILY § 


This immense circulation represents over TWO-THIRDS of Greater 
New York’s daily traffic total and the people carried on these great 
rapid transit systems are all FAR-RIDING, time-to-read passengers 
—the cream of Metropolitan car card circulation. 


KNOW what you are paying for. There are plenty of "Cubist" cir- 
culations, but they cannot be sold to the many successful advertisers who 
are now profiting from the officially guaranteed circulations controlled by 
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HOW LITTLE IDEAS MAY 
LEAD TO BIG SALES 





HOW .A WHOLE LINE OF PRODUCTS 
HAS BEEN LIFTED FROM A LOWLY 
ESTATE TO POPULAR FAVOR. AND 
THE PLANS THAT MADE LAST 
SEASON THE BIGGEST OF ALL— 
STRIKING HISTORY OF DANIEL 
GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY 


By W. R. Green, 


President, Daniel Green Fel: Shoe Com- 
pany, New York. 





Two advertising ideas greatly 


increased our business the past 
season. The first idea was to put 
our shoes into fancy cartons that 
would make them conspicuous 
and easily identified on the deal- 
er’s shelves. The second idea 
was to concentrate in a few 
picked mediums with color dis- 
play in large space. 

We had always put our shoes 
and slippers out before in plain 
white cartons, with the trade- 
mark and description on one end. 
Every shoe manufacturer does 
the same thing and all shoe car- 
tons look alike in the shoe store. 

The idea for the fancy carton 
came to me while I was out in 
St. Louis. I saw a carton in 
which velvet shoes had been im- 
ported from England. It had pic- 
tures on the sides and showed up 
strong on the shelf. The. art- 
work was rather crude, but it 
started a thought. 

I had been groping for some 
such idea as that. I had not 
thought of it especially in connec- 
tion with the carton, but I was 
looking for something that would 
advertise our shoes to the public 
in the store. Otir line is in all 
colors and of all grades from 25 
cents up to $10.. They make a 
good display in the window and 
on the counter,» but were previ- 
ously lost to sight and memory, 
even jin the plain boxes. You 
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can go into a drug store or a gro- 
cery store and see a_ bottle or 
package that you recognize either 
from previous use or from the 
advertising you have read. But 
you can’t do that in a shoe store, 
or rather you could not until we 
began to put our goods into fancy 
boxes. 


WANTED TO UNLOAD DEALERS 


I had felt this handicap very 
strongly last spring just after the 
compietion of our season ‘because 
we had gotten out a new line of 
what we called “Comfy” slippers 
for children, with carved design, 
and it. had been a flat failure. The 
dealers were still loaded up with 
the goods and I was ransacking 
my head for some way to unload 
them, 

So when I came upon this 
fancy carton from England, I 
thought I saw the way out. 1 
carried the idea home with me 
and talked it over with my asso- 
ciates in the office. The more we 
thought of it, the better it looked. 
It seemed a remarkable thing that 
shoe cartons had gone so long 
without improvement when. pack- 
ages in so many other lines were 
being made to carry advertising 
or at any rate something to iden- 
tify the goods. 

We could not carry advertising 
on the cartons. Too many stores, 
especially the department stores, 
object to it. And so do many of 
the consumers, as we came to find 
out. But we felt we could im- 
prove the carton artistically and 
make it distinctive and attractive. 

I had my niece, the daughter of 
my brother, the late Daniel Green 
from whom the business is 
named, get us up some designs. 
The first was of some Dutch 
“kids” and rabbits. Then we had 
a Wedgewood design in blue and 
white. Then hunting scenes, 
Mother Goose and Santa Claus 


Table of Contents on page 98 
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for last Christmas, Puss-in-Boots, 
Venetian scenes and Kate Green- 
away children. 

It was not long after the season 
began before we had an illustra- 
tion of what the new carton could 
do. We sold one of the leading 


department stores in New York 
an order of children’s felt slip- 


its own fancy carton. In the 
store, however, the shoes had 
been transferred to the store’s 
own carton and our cartons had 


\ been thrown away. 


When we sent the second order 
up, the department clerks had no 
time to make the transfer, but put 
them just as they were, fancy car- 











THIS SIDE OF THE FIRST SHOE CARTON PUT OUT IS IN BRIGHT COLORS AND MADE A HIT 


pers for the holiday season. They 
were our fancy picture “Comfies” 
with carved design. The man- 
ager of the department thought 
enough of them to feature them 
as a novelty on one of the big 
holiday tables in the main aisle of 
the department. They went off 
very well and in the course of a 


tons and all, on the table. They 
went off even faster than the first 
order and a third supply was or- 
dered. 

But, meanwhile, three or four 
days after the second supply had 
been sold out, the department 
manager was summoned upstairs 
to the office. 








SIDE OF ANOTHER CARTON. 


few days the manager placed a 
rush order for more. 


STORE THREW AWAY FANCY CARTONS 


I ought to explain here that this 
department store sends all its 
goods out in its own boxes. The 
picture “Comfies” had been de- 
livered to the store each pair in 





HAS A KATE GREENAWAY DESIGN IN COLORS 


“What is the trouble down in 
your department about those felt 
shoes?” he was asked. 

“T didn’t know there was any 
trouble,” he said. 

“Why, we have got fifteen or 
twenty letters here from custom- 
ers complaining that the fancy 
cartons in which they bought the 
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Your need is 
to study 
what consumers need — 


The average man does not read The 
Butterick’ Trio (The Delineator, The Designer, 
The Woman’s Magazine). 


We can hardly expect him to. 


On the other hand, we urge you, as an 
advertiser ot manufacturer, to acquaint- 
yourself with the contents of The, Butterick 
Trio. 


By reading The Delineator, The Designer, 
and The Woman’s Magazine you gain an 
insight into the homes of their readers. 


Your business demands that you know 
what your consumers demarid. Read the 
various departments in The Butterick Trio. 
See what women are interested in. Study 
their needs. Then tell them what you have 
to offer that will add to their comfort, health 
and appearance. 


Tell them your sales-story in the publica- 
tions that spell authority to them. 


(Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation 1,400,000) 


The Butterick Trio 


W. C. McMillan James A. Townsend 
Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
Butterick Building Ist National Bank Building 
New York Chicago 
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shoes were not delivered with 
them.” 

“Oh, I understand,” said the 
department manager. “The boxes 
are a novelty in themselves—have 
colored pictures on them. I did 
not have time to unpack and put 
the shoes in our own boxes, so 
we simply dumped the boxes and 


shoes on the table, and then, when 


sending them out, we followed 
the store rule of delivering only 
in the store boxes.” 


HAD TO DELIVER FANCY CARTONS 


“Well,” said the store manager, 
“we have got to satisfy our cus- 
tomers, if we can, without break- 
ing the rules. All right, let them 
have the carton, but send it inside 
of our own carton.” 

I mention this incident to show 
the value of the fancy carton. It 
was a novelty, but that was not 
all. It was. attractive in. itself 
and would have been picked out 
from a thousand other shoe boxes 
as something distinctive. 

We began to change over our 
cartons as fast as possible from 
the plain to the fancy kind and 
we have now got nearly a dozen 
different designs, each one to a 
different grade or quality of shoe. 
There is nothing but the picture 
on the outside. We found that it 
would not do to carry any adver- 
tising on the outside because the 


doubtless. There is no knowing 
how many thousands and perhaps 
millions of dollars are wasted 
every year in many different lines 
of trade through advertising 
brands that are virtually buried in 
the store and so hidden from the 
consumer because of the character 
of the packages, or labels, which 
fail to attract, impress and inform. 


USE OF LARGE COLOR DISPLAY 


The second idea that was re- 
sponsible for largely increasing 
our business .last season, using 
large color display in a few medi- 
ums, was suggested partly by the 
thinking we had been doing in 
regard to the packages and partly 
by the growing feeling that noth- 
ing but color would do justice to 
our line. 

The first felt footwear was 
made up in black or gray and, 
comipared with the more elegant 
shapes of to-day, excessively ugly. 
We improved the slippers little by 
little, provided new uses for them, 
added ribbons,. rosettes and other 
decorations, carved designs on the 
fronts and tops, and put them out 
in all sorts of shades and colors. 
We even perfumed—very deli- 
cately—the better grades in order 
the better to bring out and sug- 
gest their daintiness and appeal . 
to women and children. 

We had been advertising from 





SIDE AND END OF CARTON TO SHOW CONTINUOUS SCENE IN COLORS 


public felt that it spoiled the box. 
We put our advertising label on 
the inside of the cover and a 
booklet in the carton. 

Our experience convinces us 
that the package should receive 
only less attention than the prod- 
uct itself. The importance of 
this point has been overlooked in 
the shoe trade, and in others too, 


our earliest days. Up to last sea- 
son, our recent advertising had 
been small space in a large num- 
ber of mediums. We generally 
used the picture of a shoe to 
show some particular last. The 
picture, of course,» was in black 
and white, and naturally gave lit- 
tle idea of what the shoe looked 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Every advertiser should know 
about make-ready 








HE book tells what this important part 

of the printing process means. to the 

quality. of your advertising literature. 
Write for your copy. 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 


“The Complete Press” 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


WRITING DESIGNING ~ ENGRAVING 
PRINTING BINDING 
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THE 


Panama 


Number 











Panama's Bridge of Water 


By JoserpH BuckKLin BisHop, Secretary of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. 


What the Canal Will Accomplish 


By Professor Emory R. JoHNson, Member of the 
Canal Commission, 1899-1904; Special Appointee by 
President Taft on Panama Canal Matters. 


The Defence of the Canal 


By Henry L. Stimson, ex-Secretary of War. 


“The Panama-Pacific” 


The Greatest of all International Expositions — By 
Ex_Mer Grey, the well-known architect of California. 


PANAMA The dream of dreams of the engineers— 

The most audacious and disastrous of na- 
tional gambles—The most wonderful engineering feat in all 
history—The greatest of all human physical achievements— 
Hundreds of lives, billions of dollars—For twenty years the 
world’s most familiar topic—Tons of matter printed about it 
—miles of films exposed to picture it— 


Yet to-day, on the eve of its final completion, quietly, regularly, as 
though it had been a simple every-day job, it is the most compelling sub- 
ject for a Special Number of Scrispner’s. We shall treat the subject 
wholly in the present—for Panama, the Bridge of Water, is an accom- 
plished fact. he wonderful stories of its beginnings, its men, and_-its 
building, Mr. Bishop gave to the readers of Scrisner’s in the January, 
February, and March issues, in his “The French at Panama,” “Sanita- 
tion at the Isthmus,” and “A Benevolent Despotism,” articles which 
have been widelv quoted. 


THE PANAMA SCRIBNER’S will out-interest all our Special Numbers 
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MAGAZINE 

















The most remarkable pictures of the 
Canal in full color, ever published. 


16 full pages from Lumiere photographs 
in many tones, reproduced exactly. 


What the July Scripner’s fails to accomplish in 
words, it will be able to make up for in a series of 
sixteen full-page photographs in full color. These 
illustrations are among the most remarkable ever 
published. Made directly from nature they repro- 
duce every shade and color, the very atmosphere of 
the tropical landscape. The plates represent the 
very latest and most skilled effects in color photog- 
raphy. 


No merely black and white illustrations of the 
Panama Canal can begin to give a true impression of 
either its impressive magnitude or the kaleidoscopic 
variety of its colors. Color is everywhere; in the 
varying strata of the great Culebra Cut, in the giant 
shovels that lift a load of 105 tons as lightly as a 
feather, in the stupendous gates of the locks with 
their red paint, in the granite walls of the locks 
themselves, in the waters of the Chagres River, the 
Spillway and Gatun Lake, the skies and floating 
clouds. In the tropic sunlight all this color is 
accentuated and made more vivid. 


JULY FORMS CLOSE JUNE 5th 
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Wrongful Competition as Uncle Sam 
Sees It 


Imitation of Competitors’ Goods for the Purpose of Undermining 
Competitors’ Good Will 








II 


It is pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished that the imitating of com- 
petitors’ goods is unfair competi- 
tion when it is done with the 
purpose of making the average 
consumer believe that the imitation 
actually is the genuine. When A 
imitates B’s goods with the inten- 
tion of selling them as B’s and 
taking advantage of the good will 
B has built up, A may be re- 
strained in equity. It is equally 
dangerous for A to imitate B’s 
goods with the purpose of under- 
mining B’s good will by cutting 
prices or by making the imitation 
intrinsically inferior. 

In the extracts from the testi- 
mony in the cash register case 
published last week were numer- 
ous references to “knockers’”—ma- 
chines built especially to meet cer- 
tain specific competition. The 
Government introduced the fol- 
lowing letter to show that the ma- 
chines were constructed for com- 
petitive purposes only, and were 
not meant to be a regular part of 
the N. C. R. line, since the moment 
the competition stopped the special 
machine was withdrawn. 


NatronaL CasH Recister Co. 
Sates DEPARTMENT. 


Letter No. 5 
AYTON, OunIO, June 27, 1902. 
To All Sales Agents and Salesmen in 
the United States and Canada, and 
Copy to each District and Office 
Manager: 

The Toledo Scale & Cash Register 
Company has decided to devote its en- 
tire time to the scale business. You 
will therefore not have any competition 
from this company. 

In view of their decision, it will be 
unnecessary for us, at the present time, 
to furnish the No. 135 register with 
autographic attachment. We will prob- 
ably bring out this attachment, in an 
improved form, on our No. 85 principle 
machine, later on. 

At the present time we do not want 


you to take any orders for any kind 
of machine with autographic attachment. 
Please cut page 89, showing a ma- 


chine with the autographic attachment, 
out of the new catalogue. 

Yours truly, 
NationaL Caso REGISTER Company, 
HucH CHALMERS, Mgr. of Agencies. 

The purposes of putting knock- 
ers on the market are variously 
described in extracts from The 
N.C. R., read at the trial and en- 
tered as Government exhibits. One 
of them is signed by the man who 
at the time was general sales 
agent for the entire plant, and 
reads as follows: 

“The first man we want to make 
suffer in this knockout fight is the 
agent selling the register. We pro- 
pose to cut the price on knockers 
so low that the manufacturers 
can’t afford to pay a living com- 
mission. As soon as the opposi- 
tion agent ceases to make money 
he is es. to quit. 

Signed) J. H. Crane,” 

The Government had’ little 
trouble in securing evidence that 
the agents for competing registers 
soon ceased to make much money 
—from the very nature of the 
special competition they were up 
against earning a profit was im- 
possible. Hugh Chalmers, who 
went with the company in 1888 
as office boy, and was successively 
clerk, stenographer, bookkeeper, 
office manager, city salesman, sales 
agent, assistant manager of agen- 
cies, second vice-president and 
general manager, and vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, should 
be able to give competent testi- 
mony as to the policies of the con- 
cern. Regarding these special ma- 
chines to meet competition he said: 


Q. You said you would put a price 
upon it lower than the competitive ma- 
chine price? 

A. Our price was always based on the 
price of the competitive machine. 

Q. I want to ask you if the price of 
that machine was ever based upon the 
cost of manufacture? 

’ No, sir. 


Further, speaking of a confer- 
ence with a Mr. Taggart, repre- 



























senting the. Union Cash Register 
Company, Mr. Chalmers testified: 

A. We had a conference. 

Q. With whom? 

A. Mr. Patterson, Mr. paagetty—ond 
he had some gentleman with him—and 
myself. i 

Q. What was said? Can you remem- 
ber anything that was said at that con- 
ference? c 

A. We showed him a Union machine, 
his own machine, and we showed him 
‘a machine we built to parallel his ma- 
chine, and that we were going to sell 
it for less money than his machine. 

A little later this conference 
was brought up again: 

Q. Proceed to give the whole talk 
that you had with Mr. Taggart when 
you showed him the Union machine. 

A. I don’t know that I can give the 
exact conversation we had. 

Give it in substance, then. 

A. We showed him our machine that 
we were going to bring out, and we 
told him we were going to sell it for 
$25.00 less than his machine, which was 
$100, and $125 his, and he said, “We 
will make our machine $100.00.” Then 
we said, “We will make ours $75.00.”’ 
Then he said, “You would lose money 
on the proposition.” We said we got 
our money from all over the world and 
we could afford to sell for less, and 
they would be losing money on every 
one they sold. 

As a further indication that the 
company intended these competi- 
tive machines solely as a means 
of depreciating the good will of 
competitors, and not at all to en- 
hance the reputation of the Na- 
tional line, the Government in- 
duced testimony concerning other 
conferences with other competi- 
tors. 


HOW McGRAW WAS HANDLED 


One of the latter was a Mr. 
McGraw, of Detroit, who had 
been selling low-priced registers 
through jobbers. Henry F. James, 
special agent at Detroit, had writ- 
ten to Mr. Chalmers about the 
McGraw register, in part as fol- 
lows: 

“My opinion is that some step 
should be taken to get this regis- 
ter off the market, for it is bound 
to grow. It is interfering now, 
wherever placed, with our high- 
grade machine. It would never 
do for us to meet the price bv 
placing on the market a_ total 
adder with the same registering 
capacity. It would be disastrous 
to both the company and the sell- 
ing force, as it would curtail the 
sale of high-grade registers and 
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decrease the earning power of the 
agents. 

“I consider this register strong- 
er competition than any register 
ever placed on the market. <A 
total adding register from 1 cent 
to $9.00 with Color System, Flash 
and Key Arrester, for $50.00, It 
is true the Hallwood competition 
has been strong, still we have 
been able to meet it with high- 
class salesmanship, and _high- 
grade goods. In selling the Cen- 
tury register no salesmanship is 
required; the price alone sells it. 
All our training is for naught 
when meeting such competition. 
The bulk of our business to-day 
is being done with the average or 
middle merchant, to whom this 


, register will appeal very strongly 


on account of price. 

“Now, Hugh, I don’t want you 
or the company to think I have 
a ‘yellow streak’ up my back; but 
I am giving this to you as I got 
it and as I see it. 

“Tf I can be of any further 
service to you I will be only too 
pleased to do so, and any in- 
structions or advice you wish to 
give me will be confidential.” 

Shortly after the date of the 
above letter, a “confidential state- 
ment” (of which more later) was 
prepared, and Mr. James got it 
into the hands of Mr. McGraw, 
who was just recovering from ty- 
phoid fever. What happened then 
is told in Mr. James’s testimony: 

“I got the confidential state- 
ment back. Where it is I don’t 
know. I have searched for it. 
But that seemed to rather have 
its effect. I called un Mr. Mc- 
Graw again, and I told him that 
if he could possiblv take the time 
and to have Mr. Burton and his 
doctor go down with him to Day- 
ton. that I would like very much 
to have him do it, and talk over 
matters with Mr. Patterson in 
the offices of the company. 
thought it would be better for all 
concerned; it would be foolish 
for him to continue anv further 
in’ this business: that he could 
see how the others came out in 
it—lost all they had—he had bet- 
ter save all the money he had got 
and go down and see what thev 
had to say. He finally consented 
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to go, and I was the party that 
took the committee down—Mr. 
Burton, Mr. McGraw, and his 
family physician.” 

. Who paid the expense of that trip? 

. And I told him that the National 
Company would defray all expense, 
sleeping car and all. So I brought him 
down, and they were introduced to the 
officers of the company and to Mr. Pat- 
terson, taken over to the office. 

Q. Mr. John H. Patterson, president 

of the company? 

Yes, sir, we were all taken over 
to the Officers’ Club, and they had their 
separate table and talked matters over. 
I fulfilled my mission. I was on the 
other side of the clubroom. 

. You were not present when they 
talked matters over? 


A. a 

Q. After you introduced them to 
those gentlemen you have described, you 
were present no longer at their confer- 
ence? 

A. No, sir; I came back with them, 
however. 


Several days later in the trial, 
when Mr. Chalmers was on the 
stand, he was asked what oc- 
curred at this meeting, which had 
been arranged by Mr. James. Mr. 
Chalmers said: 

“I showed Mr. McGraw these 
machines, his machine and the 
machine we had built to meet it 
with. He said, ‘Chalmers, you 
don’t dare to put that on the mar- 
ket under the National name.’ I 
told him, ‘We don’t intend to; we 
intend to organize a_ separate 
company and put those on the 
market and sell them through 
jobbers, just the same-as you do, 
except we will sell it for about 
one-half what you will sell it 
for” Then I told him what that 
would mean in the way of compe- 
tition.” 

Thus the company met Mr. 
James’s objection that it “would 
never do to put on the market a 
total adder with the same regis- 
tering capacity.” Mr. Chalmers 
testified : : 

I told him he couldn’t live against 
that kind of competition. 

QO. Well, go on: what did he say, if 
you remember? Give all the’ conversa- 
tion that you can. 

. Well, he was always pretty 
“cocky”; he didn’t seem to care very 
much whether that was so or not. 

Now the testimony begins to 
dovetail with the account pre- 
viously given by Mr. James: 


2. After that, what occurred? 
. We went over to the Officers’ Club 
for lunch. 





Q. Can you tell who was present at 
the luncheon? 

A. Mr. Patterson, Mr. McGraw, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. Counsellman, I think Mr, 
Heyne, and myself. 

g. What occurred there? 

ell, it was the first time Mr. 
Patterson had met him. 

Tue Court: John+H. Patterson? 

. Yes, he conducted all the talk 
with him at the Officers’ Club. 

Q. Just state, if you can remember. 
Give all the conversation that you can 
remember. 

A. Well, he told him that we were 
always glad to see those in the busi- 
ness, because we wanted to show them 
openly and aboveboard just what com- 
petition they would have, and our ob- 
ject in bringing him down was a selfish 
one, because we wanted to save money 
for them and save money for ourselves; 
that it would be impossible for him to 
compete with the National Company, 
and we were perfectly willing to pay 
a ‘epee price for what he had to 
sell. 


WOULDN'T SELL IT TO HIM 


The close of the conference is 
thus described by Mr. Chalmers: 

“McGraw made a_ statement 
then—he asked if we intended to 
put this machine on the market 
which I had shown him in_the 
morning in the factory; Mr. Pat- 
terson told him we did; he said, 
‘All right, if you are going to put 
that on at the price Mr. Chalmers 
said, I will buy all you can make; 
I will give you .a check for any 
amount you want to name, any 
number you will sell me.’ Then 
Mr. Patterson said, ‘Of course, 
we wouldn’t sell that to you.’” 

Q. Anything further that you can 
think of? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think of anything 
further. 

Q. Then what became of Mr. Mc- 
Graw, and his lawyer and doctor? 

A. He went back to Detroit that night 
and I don’t think we had anything to 
do with kim much for several months. 

THE MEANING OF “GOOD WILL” 


Of course, the ultimate object 
of putting these competition ma- 
chines on the market was to en- 
able the National company to buy 
out the competing concern, of 
persuade it to abandon the cash- 
register business. Now the Gov- 
ernment does not object to the 
purchase of a competitor’s busi- 
ness if the competitor is willing to 
sell, and if it is not done in fur- 
therance of a general plan or de- 
sign to choke off all competition. 
But the Government holds to the 
principle that any man has a right 
to enter any line of business he 




















chooses and remain in it as. long 
as he chooses, unhampered by 
unfair methods of competition. 
When a concern buys a competi- 
tor in a legitimate way, the good 
will of the purchased concern be- 
comes part of the property of the 
purchaser, and is worth preserv- 
ing. Any attempts, then, to un- 
dermine or destroy such good will 
are indications that the motive 
behind the purchase is not legiti- 
mate. 

The following evidence from 
Joseph E. Warren, for some time 
assistant in the competition de- 
partment of the N. C. R. Co, is 
significant : 

Q. What did you understand was 
meant by the term “good will” in that 
transaction? 

Mr. Mitter: I object to that. 


Tue Court: Unless he is able to say 
what the concern’s notion was of that, 


the company he was acting for, I don’t 


think it would be competent. 

Q. Well, was that talked over in the 
competition department? 

. Whick was talked over? 

Q. As to what the good will was 
worth, the meaning of it? 

A. I can’t gd answer that question 
that way. The meaning of the good 
will of anybody’s business we buy is 
for them to stay out of business. 

The equity courts have wres- 
tled time and again with this 
question of the imitation of the 
goods of another, and as far back 
as 1870 the principle was stated 
in the case of Candee, Swan & 
Co. vs. Deere & Co. (a case in- 
volving the imitation of plows): 

“Anyone, therefore, has a per- 
fect right to make plows in their 
exact similitude, even to the 
‘curve of the mould-board’ and 
‘the tip of the handles’—in the 
minutest as well as in the most 
important parts—all have a right 
to manufacture them no matter 
where the maker may reside... . 
The only thing he (defendant) 
has not the right to steal is the 
good will attached to the plain- 
tiff’s personality—the benefit of 
the public’s desire to have goods 
made by the plaintiff.” 

Depriving a competitor of the 
good will inherent in his business, 
either by stealing it or by destroy- 
ing it, is dangerous. 

To be continued) 

The next article in this series deals 
with the buying up of patents, and the 
practice of blocking competitors in mak- 
ing improvements on their 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO CO’S 
NEW JOBBING PRICES 





The American Tobacco Com- 
pany, New York, has adopted a 
plan of selling its goods at list 
prices with jobbers’ discounts, 
instead of flat rates according to 
the quantity purchased. 

The latter system which has 
been in effect for some years has 
resulted in purchases at the job- 
bing price by certain large retail 
interests, with consequent injury 
to the small dealer who had to 
buy at a higher price. Hereafter 
there will be a regular jobbers’ 
discount, applicable to jobbers 
only, irrespective of the quantity 
of goods purchased at one time. 
Percival S. Hill, president of the 
company, sent the following letter 
to jobbers on May 5: 


We have recently sent you the new 
price list of products of the American 
Tobacco Company. You will note that 
this constitutes a radical change of 
method of the company in the market- 
ing of its goods. 

We have adopted this method of sell- 
ing by “list” with jobbers’ discounts, 
rather than at a “flat” price, at the re- 
quest of a large number of our cus- 
tomers who advise us that the greatest 
benefits to our customers will be secured 
by a “list” price. The adoption of this 
method involves a considerable expense 
to the company. 

It has been a custom in the tobacco 
trade to give special consideration to 
some jobbing customers as compared 
with others. We are not condemning 
that practice, and realize that there is 
to be said in favor of its justice that 
some jobbers are much more active and 
effective distributors than others. We 
desire to assure our customers that so 
far as this company is concerned, none 
of its customers now enjoy any confi- 
dential or other advantage over any 
other customer. 

The policy of the law of_ several 
states, including the state of New Jer- 
sey, which has recently enacted such 
legislation, is distinctly against all spe- 
cial concessions, rebates and confiden- 
tial prices. and we believe that the 
trend of legal and legislative public 
opinion throughout the country is 
against it. In taking this course, we 
are, therefore, as we believe, in entire 
harmony with the current intelligent 
thought in the matter of propriety in 
business. 

We have no right to control, and 
shall not seek to control, the prices at 
which our customers shall sell to re- 
tailers. We do have a right to say, 
though, that the list prices are fair 
nrices for our products, and that the 
discounts -we allow to our customers 
from this list represent only a legitimate 
jobbers’ profit. 
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Do you, or can you, sell 
to the drug trade? 


Well, then, you already know that 74 
per cent. of the druggists are located in 
the twenty-one states wherein are the 
best merchandising possibilities—and 
wherein we have eighty-threé per cent. 
of our circulation—a greater percentage, 
by the way, than is shown by any other 
woman’s magazine, big or little. 


This is natural, once you get to under- 
stand the intensive way in which we 
work for circulation. The big problem 
in getting magazine distribution today 
lies in securing a satisfactory net per 
subscription—not merely in obtaining 
the desired quantity. To get real tan- 
gible money with every order means in- 
tensive sales work—and thus involves a 
concentrating of the subscription work 
in the most responsive field—in other 
words, where we can get subscriptions 
most economically, there you can best 
make your sales. 
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Concentration of circulation is just one 
extra and additional reason why 


The Ladies’ World 


has come tobe called ‘‘the million-power 
result-bringer.’’ Why not let us put 
before you, in detail and in writing, the 
exact figures that apply to your particu- 
lar business ? 








‘ Ask for Exhibit A, please. 


WALTER W. MANNING, Advertising Director 
THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
McCLURE BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Hold what you have 
—YALE Padlock it 






John Seaman o Co, 
23Allantic $t.Oceanburg 





We have Clients in 60 different 
lines of business 


For seasons you have supplied your trade with 
all the electrotypes they would absorb—SO 
HAVE YOUR COMPETITORS. Try a method 
of sales codperation which has more ginger and 
less chestnut flavor: 


ADVERTISING SLIDES 
(For Motion Picture Theatres) 


20,000 Theatres play to 20,000,000 a day,—an 
audience big enough to cultivate :—and remember, 
wherever you have a customer a Moving Picture 
Theatre flourishes. 


We make slides from original designs, imprint 
your dealer’s name and address and ship direct, 
relieving you of all detail. 


We can show you how you can profitably use 
this up-to-date selling aid. Write for samples 
and full particulars Free. 


Are you interested in COMMERCIAL. FILMS? 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Bidg. New York City 
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How to Secure the Professional En- 
dorsement 
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In the following article an architect explains the kind of advertisin, 
appeal that has weight with him when he makes up his list of specif 
cations for a building. The suggestions, while being of particular 
importance to manufacturers of supplies entering into the erection, 
finishing or decoration of a structure, will provide valuable hints to 
all other advertisers who are striving to win the endorsement of the 


A few of the commodities more or less at the mercy of architects 
are brick, tile, asphalt, cement, roofing, paint, stains, varnishes, window 
fixtures and attachments, ceilings, all kinds of wood, chests, copper 
and bronze work, lighting fixtures, marble decorations, screens, heat- 
ing apparatus, ice-boxes, iron work, electrical fittings—in fact most 
of the special and general products that we put into the completed 


building—residence or business structure. 


By Richard H. Millson, 
Of Thayer & Millson, Architects, 
Boston 

Many manufacturers of build- 
ing materials, it seems, do not 
have a very clear outline of what 
an architect’s work is, or the 
conditions which surround the 
execution of his work. How to 
gain the active interest of an 
architect in your goods is a vital 
consideration if you are a man- 
ufacturer of any of the many 
products that enter into the erec- 
tion, finishing or decorating of a 
building. 

An architect is a man whose 
profession it is to conceive new 
buildings, and to transfer the 
conception to paper in various 
ways, in the shape of sketches and 
working drawings, with subse- 
quent large-scale and full-size de- 
tails of various portions of the 
work. These drawings form one 
branch of the instruments used 
to build with, the other being the 
specifications. 


OVER-EAGERNESS DEFEATS OBJECT 
DESIRED 


Strangely enough, so many ad- 
vertisers consider only the speci- 
fications, their one frantic desire 
being to have their product spec- 
ified. It is on this one point 
alone that thousands of appeals 
go directly into the waste bas- 


..press favorably, but it stops short 





ket. It does not seem to occur 
to these same frantic ones that 
the architect has got to know, 
among other things, whether the 
particular piece of apparatus or 
material can be located properly 
in connection with the rest of the 
construction. 

This surely must be plain to all, 
and yet reams of literature come 
into the office, boasting, bragging 
and almost screaming the praises 
of this and that, while saying very 
little about real practical value 
of the product. An architect, 
when any assault by advertising 
is made on him, either wants the 
product at the time, or in the 
future, or not at all. If he should 
be wanting to use that same prod- 
uct at the time, he needs all the 
information about it. Everything 
to the smallest detail—the praise, 
of course, included—but more of 
the praise question later. If the 
product is one which may be 
wanted in the future, the litera- 
ture which goes on file is that 
which has information of real 
value—rent is high and valuable 
space cannot and will not be 
given to printed matter which 
does not teem with concise in- 
terest and information. 

Often an exceptionally clever 
effort comes before us, makes us 
read, and goes so far as to im- 
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just as we are ready to learn 
about the practical application of 
the product to some problem on 
hand. Should this particular ef- 
fort be so clever or our need so 
great, we set out to obtain by 
mail or some other cumbersome 
method, the dimensions, weights, 
colors, or what not. This means 
delay and very often misunder 
standing, whereas the information 
might have been carried in the 
original appeal. It must be re- 
membered that architects are 
supposed to be practical men, and 
it is on thig point that advertisers 
do not always discriminate. The 
specialist or expert is different 
from the general public; he sees 
things differently and looks for 
different information regarding 
products; therefore he must be 
appealed to in a different way. 
This goes to prove that it is not 
well to worry too much about 
specifications, Remember that the 
plans have to be drawn, and it is 
then that much or nothing can 
come to the advertiser; if the 
product is included in the draw- 
ings they will naturally be speci- 
fied. 

I have before me a booklet from 
the National Fire Proofing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of terra 
cotta hollow tile, which to the 
mind of the writer serves well as 
an example that avoids the mis- 
takes indicated above. This book 
has been published in connection 
with a movement to build houses 
of a more durable material than 
formerly, and, in putting the 
whole situation before the archi- 
tect, it has succeeded from begin- 
ning to end. It includes a con- 
cise digest of the history of this 
method of construction and its 
advantages, reliable comparisons 
of cost, and photographs of nu- 
merous examples of houses built 
and under construction. 

In the closing pages are given 
most comprehensive dimensioned 
details of the construction, and 
testimonials from the offices of 
many well-known architects. This 
company has been carrying on a 
veritable battle of advertising in 
all directions during the last few 
years, but it is the above publica- 
tion which they have put into the 
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front of the fight where architects 
are concerned, “Natco Tile” ig 
the name of this company’s prod- 
uct, and they have put up such 
a vigorous campaign in advertis- 
ing that “Natco” has come to be 
quite a trade term, 

While speaking of this com- 
pany, there is one other most im- 
portant factor in their success as 
advertisers. Their excellent pub- 
lication outlined above is followed 
up every month by undoubtedly 
the best house-organ put out by 
the building trade manufacturers, 
Bound with covers of most strik- 
ing design, the whole magazine 
(for it can be called such) is one 
of good taste, interest, and real 
value. In its pages everything of 
importance pertaining to the 
yroduct can be found, and we 
lave come to look for its appear- 
ance with satisfaction. While 
such an excellent and vigorous 
campaign is being carried on 
Amongst architects, a similar ef- 
fort is being made to call public 
attention to the product through 
advertising in many mediums. 
These are good, and care has 
been shown in attempting to in- 
terest the layman rather than the 
specialist. 


ONE RESULTFUL CAMPAIGN 


This splendid effort on the part 
of this firm has produced excel- 
lent results, as is evidenced by 
the numerous examples of fine 
work carried out in this method 
of construction. 

In connection with these re- 
marks it is interesting to note 
that three houses of this type of 
construction have recently been 
completed under the direction of 
the writer’s office, the choice of 
materials having been greatly in- 
fluenced by the advertising of the 
National Fireproofing Company, 

There is one type of advertis- 
ing which comes to the offices of 
architects in the form of leaflets, 
which tells of somebody making 
something, how good it is, and 
finishes by peremptorily oorne, 
“Architects specify this.” ost 
of this finds its way into the 
waste basket; it needs more than 
this to satisfy an architect, for he 
is undoubtedly a dyed-in-the- 

















wool Missourian, and mere tell- 
ing does not fill the bill. Let it 
not be understood that the 
writer decries brevity and con- 
ciseness—the more of it the bet- 
ter “(to use an Irishism)—but 
there must be enough of real tan- 
gible fact in any advertisement 
to make it of value to a profes- 
sional man. It is when the mat- 
ter contained therein is valuable 
that his attention is really drawn 
to it. In this direction it is well 
to consider what is valuable and 
what is not. Value to an archi- 
tect in an advertising sense means 
something which will give him 
information of the product quick- 
ly, fully and accurately. 


WHEN THE ARCHITECT SPECIFIES 


This brings us to another phase 
of the question. Many building 
trades manufacturers do not, it 
seems, realize the relation between 
architect and client in its full 
meaning with reference to the 
specifying of goods. When an 
architect specifies any definite 
fixed brand of goods he always 
has good reason to do so, in the 
knowledge that the cloud of mis- 
trust through which the layman 
views the professional man has 
hardly yet passed away. When 
any particular firm’s goods are 
definitely specified, it is nearly 
always when the architect has 


been enabled to solve a problem 


through the suggestion of the 
firm’s advertising, and when the 
article works into the plans to 
greater advantage than the goods 
of competitive firms; or else he 
is convinced of getting certain 
results he is looking for, or is so 
assured by influence of advertis- 
ing or personal experience that 
the goods are superior to others. 
These assurances are often the 
outcome of careful application to 
the drawings, or specifications of 
information contained in a firm’s 
appeal in which the adaptability 
of the product may be considered 
in terms of feet and inches, or 
what you will, 

This can be accomplished in 
many ways,—clear, concise mat- 
ter, plenty of illustrations, and, 
where at all necessary, plenty 
of well-drawn dismensioned dia- 
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grams, Dimensions are things 
which the architect must consider ; 
they are one of the most impor- 
tant directing forces he has at 
his command, and as one dimen- 
sion bears direct relation to an- 
other, so must this be considered 
in all products built into or used 
in connection with a building. 
‘Lhen the pamphlet or catalogue, 
be it ever so small, if it thorough- 
ly explains the article, really be- 
comes a text-book on the prod- 
uct in question. 

So once more we can see how 
much the plan end of the business 
should be considered before the 
specification, It is safe to say 
that the manufacturers who real- 
ize this and make an appeal to the 
architect's practical sense are 
much more likely to break into 
the specifications than the man 
who is always saying, “Mine is 
the best, the best is mine, you can’t 
get any better, specify mine.” 

Advertising through the medium 
of the weekly or monthly should 
be followed up by real vigorous 
effort along other lines, that the 
favorable impression gained in 
looking through a magazine may 
be developed. 

Still another method of ad- 
vertising is contained in “Sweet's” 
catalogue published by the F. W. 
Dodge Company. This huge col- 
lection of miniature catalogues of 
every conceivable kind of mate- 
rial or apparatus used in building 
is systematized under various 
headings and indexed into one of 
the most remarkable advertising 
agencies ever compiled. It courts 
inquiry from the fact of its thor- 
ough indexing and extraordinary 
range of subject; one rarely gets 
disappointed when an inquiry is 
made of “Sweet’s.” 


MODELS AND SAMPLES EFFECTIVE 


There now comes another type 
of advertising which appeals in a 
most fascinating way and that is 
by models and samples. This im- 
presses me as being really one of 
the best methods of direct ad- 
vertising which exists and which 
unfortunately is not common 
enough. ; 

There are in the office at the 
present time two small models 
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of copper tile made to scale, which 
are “talking’’ yet, and will certain- 
ly continue to do so. With them 
came a small pamphlet with the 
story of this tile in concise and 
practical language, leaving the 
models to do the rest. This was 
undoubtedly an expensive effort 
but efficient in every sense of the 
word, 

The writer remembers seeing in 
England some few years ago a 
set of scale models of about fifty 
different drainage fittings for 
every conceivable use and posi- 
tion,’ which were, to his knowl- 
edge, actually doing duty as sales- 
men. Here the National Fire- 
proofing Company again came to 
the front; in addition to the 
publications already mentioned 
this firm has sent us scale models 
of the various types of hollow tile 
they manufacture, which are most 
convincing both ‘to architect and 
client. 

There are great opportunities 
along this line for manufacturers 
to get architects interested in their 
products. Here is a very practical 
example: There are some most 
artistic and wonderful things 
made now in tiles and faience- 
ware for fireplaces, etc., which ap- 
peal very strongly to the architect 
and the artist, and he may praise 
these particular productions to a 
client; but how much more potent 
his endorsement might be had he 
some of the actual tiles to show. 
The samples would in many cases 
be a very efficient selling agent. 


ARCHITECT’S VIEWS OF THE HOUSE- 
ORGAN 


In considering the various kinds 
of efforts coming into the office 
there is one which is more than 
ordinarily interesting—the house- 
organ. I view it as a sigr of well- 
applied energy when these jour- 
nals come along each month, be- 
cause one feels that back of the 
effort is pluck and perseverance, 
and, more, the advertiser’s almost 
holy belief in his goods, which is 
really a quality that sells good 
goods. 

These journals differ very much 
in their character and quality and 
it is very plain to see the dif- 
ference in ability of the editors. 

















There is one particular journal 
which continually stands on my 
mind as an effective model. This 
journal belongs to the National 
l‘ireproofing Company and is the 
one which I mentionéd above, 
Known by the name, Building 
Progress, it succeeds in a very 
able manner in putting before the 
architect all the latest detail in 
connection with building construc- 
tion in the material the firm han- 
dies. One quality of this journal 
has done much to make it a 
success and that is the broadness 
of its outlook; it seems to under- 
stand the architect’s view-point; it 
realizes his peculiar and complex 
range of vision, the artistic and 
mechanical, and succeeds in satis- 
fying both. The articles are writ- 
ten to a great extent by men out- 
side of the firm’s staff, giving a 
different perspective on the sub- 
ject than if written by men nat- 
urally biased on the good quality 
of their own product. The illus- 
trations are numerous and inter- 
esting and cover a very broad 
range. 

There are many other of these 
journals coming along, some of 
more or less interest, others of 
no interest at all. There lies on 
the desk a copy of the Latch- 
String, the house-organ of the 
W. S. Tyler Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This is a very nice 
little journal, full of interesting 
facts about other people and other 
things, all put together in a charm- 
ing manner, but, strangely, it says 
but little about the W. S. Tyler 
Company, what they are doing and 
how they are doing it. Surely this 
interesting - little journal might 
have more to tell us of the work 
of the firm and less of Benjamin 
Franklin or some other of the 
famous? 

Benjamin Franklin was a most 
noteworthy man but the point is 
he didn’t make iron gates and 
railings. The architect is a man 
who uses the time he has at desk 
or board in directing his energy 
toward the end of building some- 
thing. Biographical studies of 
great men will not accomplish 
much in this direction. 

There is now another aspect 
entirely different to those preced- 
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A 19-Year Old Advertisement in 


American Agriculturist 


Still Bringing Returns 
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I subscriber in Aus- 
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Like many of our subscrib- - biG, : 
ers, Mr. Cornwell preserves his Amerie 9 -~____ 
can Agriculturist for reference. The Dain Mfg.Co. i 
is now a division of Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., who are 
constant users of American Agriculturist. We were thus able to bring 
these people together, to their mutual satisfaction. This shows the prac- 
tical, efficient service American Agriculturist is continually rendering 
subscribers and advertisers. The best known general as a agricul- 
tural advertisers desirous of reaching the big buying farmers of the Middle 
States are using American Agriculturist with its 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


Its subscribers are the wealthiest and most progressive farmers. 
There is exceptional purchasing power in this circulation. 





Address nearest office for sample copies & advertising rates 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Western Offices: Southern Office : Eastern wd 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 908 Candler Bldg. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
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PUBLIC LEDGER 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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A newspaper that 
occupies a position of 
conceded superiority 
as a constructive force 
in its own community. 


A newspaper with a 
proud and conspicu- 
ous past, a quickened 
present, and an assur- 
ance of a still greater 
influence in the future. 





PUBLIC LEDGER COMPANY 
CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, President 














ing which is very dominant in the 
writer’s mind. It has been men- 
tioned before that the architect's 
mind is a strange mixture of art- 
ist and mechanic; the observa- 
tions already made deal more, 
perhaps, with the mechanic’s side 
of his mind. The great truth, 
however, is that architects really, 
truly love the artistic. It is the 
road to their hearts, and appeals 
made through an artistic agency 
will undoubtedly succeed in gain- 
ing their sympathy and attention. 
Architects are men attempting to 
direct things mechanical along the 
road artist’c, or vice versa as you 
will, but the artistic is the star 
ahead of them or should be, and 
their first impressions are much 
regulated from this standpoint. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD MISCELLA- 
NEOUS “LITERATURE” 


The difference in individuality of 
the thousands of advertising 
pieces of all kinds is amazing. 
Some few show that good taste 
has been at the back of the work, 
others show an utter lack of un- 
derstanding for all things artistic, 
and flaunt in the face of the archi- 
tect the most atrocious productions 
conceivable. It would seem that 
advertisers do not always con- 
sider that type or lettering may or 
may not be artistic or in good 
taste, they seldom show apprecia- 
tion of a quiet color scheme as- 
sociated with such things as dig- 
nity and quality. An artist can 
not be appealed to by methods of 
blood and fire; but to his taste pri- 
marily, and so we see many good 
efforts not reaching their goal as 
they should. 

There are. however, some ex- 
amples which have come to the 
notice of the writer and his asso- 
ciates, which, because they are so 
isolated. become the more remark- 
able, and which can not be given 
too much praise in this age of 
effort to have all things done in 
better taste. In talking with other 
architects, the writer has found 
them quite unanimous in their 
good opinion of these examples, 
and it would be well to briefly 
consider them in their detail. 

One of these is Tapestry Brick 
Work, issued by Fiske & Co., of 
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New York and Boston. Start- 
ing, the cover is of plain art 
brown paper, with the title in good 
type neatly combined with the 
name of the firm, and nothing 
more printed on the face of the 
covers. There seems no good rea- 
son why there should be more. 
The simplicity and directness of 
the manner of presentation is most 
admirable. The booklet is pref- 
aced by an article on artistic 
brick work, by Claude Bragdon, 
F. A. I.. A., which tells the his- 
tory of good design in the use 
of brick work in the past, and of 
the best work done in our own 
day. The character of the prod- 
uct is then most interestingly told 
from all standpoints; then follows 
a schedule of sizes and shades, 
ending with comparisons of cost 
and methods of laying, etc. This 
matter is illustrated by remarkably 
fine photographs and _ reproduc- 
tions of water colors especially 
designed to illustrate the use of 
the product which are of such 
quality that they themselves are 
bound to attract, and hold the at- 
tention of a man of artistic tem- 
perament and havng artistic work 
to do. 

The next example which has 
been selected is a catalogue put 
out by an English firm of hard- 
ware manufacturers. Since its ar- 
rival at the office it has been the 
object of many flattering remarks. 
It is bound in plain art paper in 
a very craftsmanlike manner and 
simply embossed with a small title 
of most excellent design. It is 
printed on parchmentlike paper. 
and the illustrations are the most 
beautiful reproductions of photo- 
graphs which have come to hand 
in a long while. The whole pub- 
lication is arranged with the most 
refined taste, and sets for the com- 
pany’s product a very high stand- 
ard because of the first impres- 
sions of one handling it. Then 
there is Craftsman Furniture 
which speaks for itself at the first 
sight. It tells immediately of the 
principles upon which the designs 
of this furniture are based and at 
once directs and interests one 
whose sympathies go with the 
tendency for better things ex- 
pressed in these principles. 
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The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany have put out some extremely 
artistic matter in advertising their 
products, one of which is very in- 
teresting from every standpoint. 
Bound in the form of a color 
sample book with a very simple 
cover, it includes a short descrip- 
tion of the product and its method 
df application, and then takes on 
each leaf what appear to be small 
sections of a wall treated with this 
product showing all its artistic 
possibilities, beautifully carried 
out to small scale. 

Another very distinctive piece 
of work of this company is their 
. booklet entitled The Model Bun- 
galow, showing a_ well-designed 
bungalow treated in different color 
schemes and the interior of each 
room decorated with various 
products of the company. The il- 
lustrations are reproductions in 
color from very clever water col- 
ors, evidently the work of a sym- 
pathetic artist. 

Strange to say, two examples 
have come to hand lately from 
this company which show a woe- 
ful lack of artistic quality evident 
in their earlier work. These two 
are Portfolios of Home Decora- 
tion and consist of various col- 
ored leaflets of houses printed in 
various stock colors. Without 
considering in detail the failures 
of these two publications, the 
writer must admit to a feeling of 
revulsion toward paint on receiv- 
ing them. 

The few examples mentioned, of 
course, are just a very small part 
of the really good work which is 
being done by people who realize 
that the truly artistic has an im- 
portant place in appeals to archi- 
tects, and they serve to give cour- 
age that things will continue to 
grow better, as it.is learned that 
such efforts are really appreciated 
and remembered. 

In closing these remarks it 
seems to the writer that in re- 
viewing this subject one comes to 
the conclusion that efforts should 
be made more in the form of 
practical catalogues, either large 
or small, rather than scraps of in- 
formation. One unfailing proof 
of this is that the only literature 
on file in our offices which is 
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really working as a selling agent 
is the collection of catalogues and 
pamphlets containing the informa- 
tion written and compiled as out- 
lined in the preceding remarks, 
+o+————_  * 
CHANGES IN THE M. RUMELY 
COMPANY 


It is announced that Clarence S. 
Funk, formerly general manager of the 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, was on May 9 elected president 
of the M. Rumely Company, of 
Porte, Ind. 

For some time rumors have been in 
circulation that there was a shakeup in 
prospect for this concern, which manu- 
factures farm tractors on a large scale. 
It was charged that there had been bad 
judgment used in the advertising cam- 
paign, money being poured out on a 
very lavish scale. The business done in 
1912 was $17,500,000. The banking 
houses determined upon a change when 
their agent discovered that the officers 
had planned to increase the business to 
$28,000,000 in 1918. This was cut down 
to $22,000,000. 

The bankers in charge of the organi- 
zation assert that the business is sound, 
and $8,500,000 has been advanced to 
tide the company over. 

The Rumelys have not been elim- 
inated from the affairs of the company, 
for both A. J. Rumely and Dr. E. a 
Rumely were elected members of th 
new board of directors. A. J. Rumely 
was the late president and Dr. Rumely 
general manager. 

r. Funk, the new president, in a 
statement, indicates that the policy will 
be to use the heads and employees of 
the present organization. Mr. Funk 
will have entire charge of the company’s 
management, the position of general 
manager having been discontinued. The 
board of directors has been reorganized 
so that the majority of the members 
represent the interests that are financing 
the business. 

—_+o-———_—— 


STAULCUP, OF BURSON HOSE, 
COMES TO NEW YORK 


M. P. Staulcup, window display ad- 
vertising manager of the Burson Knit- 
ting ompany (“Burson Fashioned 
Hose”), has opened a New York office 
as his headquarters for a window cam- 
paign in the metropolitan district. He 

as been heretofore in Chicago, where 
he has finished a two years’ campaign. 

Mr. Staulcup has on the presses a 
work on window display advertising 
which will be ready shortly. 

—_——+o7r—_——_ : 
CHARLES E. JONES’ RESIGNS 
FROM “EVENING POST 
MAGAZINE” 














Charles E. Tones, who has been ad- 
vertising my 4 of the New York 
Evening Post Saturday Magazine since 
it was started last winter, has resigned, 
and his place will be taken by L. M. 
Burr, who is advertising manager of 
the Evening Post newspaper. 
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Corroboratory 
Evidence 


During the month of January a certain 
livestock man advertised in19 farm papers. 
In several he had 3 insertions. In THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN he had only one, 
14 lines. 


And yet THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN pro- 
duced 86 inquiries out of a total of 496—more 
than one sixth. 


This sort of thing is occurring often enough to 
be called a habit. 


We don’t say, “You can go and do likewise.” 


We don’t say, “This proves that THECOUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN is a better medium than 18 other 
farm papers.” 

But we do say, “This and scores of similiar 
evidences are offered to you in corroboration of 
our declaration that THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
ranks among the most effective farm mediums.” 


This declaration itself is based upon some- 
thing deeper than the mere experience of adver- 
tisers — namely, a positive conviction that our 
editorial policies for a national and progressive 
farm publication are fundamentally right. 


And the growth of our circulation in 20 months 
from 25,000 to more than 250,000 net might be 
adduced as further corroboratory evidence. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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THE DIARY OF A NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 





HOW TO AVOID GOING TO THE MAT 
WITH THE MAN WHO BOSSES THE 
MEN ON THE ROAD 





By Roy B. Simpson, 

Adv. Megr., eon Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
FOURTH WEEK-—THE SALES 
MANAGER 


There are lots of fellows who 
fail in a big undertaking because 
they don’t get the right start. 
This applies to advertising men 
as well as others. So far I seem 
to be hitting it up just right, and 
every day there are new reasons 
why I should get right and stay 
right. 

In the first place, this job was 
handed to me. It was given to 
me on the testimony of friends 
who know me best. I must make 
good for them as well as for my- 
self. 

* * * 

Yesterday Jane and I were re- 
ceived into the church by letter, 
and at the close of the services 
Miss Margaret Sanders requested 
me to take charge of the newly 
organized Newsboys’ Class. She 
is the social service worker, and 
had rounded up forty of the rag- 
gedest, toughest little newsies in 
Jaynesburg. 

Miss Sanders organized this 
class especially for me, she said, 
and when the kids learned that 
I was once a newsie, they “fell 
for it” and came oyt at two 
o’clock in full force. Surely I am 
in Jaynesburg as a result of Di- 
vine guidance. 

I kept the boys nearly an hour. 
They liked it and so did I. As I 
was leaving the church, Nir. Ad- 
ams, my big boss, was passing in 
his mew six-cylinder car and 
picked me up for a ride. We 
talked stoves for two hours. It 
surely was a happy Sunday. 


This has been the busiest Mon- 
day I have ever known. When I 
stepped into my office at eight 
o’clock, Hubert Creel, my new 


secretary, had all the mail opened 
.and distributed. 


Important _let- 








ters were all answered by ten, and 
then I got busy with Reddy, the 
sales manager. 

Reddy is the most fluent talker 
I ever met. The words pour 
from his throat in sharp, staccato 
tones, and his arguments are in- 
terspersed with “do you get me?” 
“understand?” or “do you follow 
me?” 

Pretty soon I found myself say- 
ing “I gotcha” every time he 
stopped to catch his breath, 

I figured that at the rate of 
about 300 words per minute it 
would take him about an hour to 
run down, and it was a good 
guess. It was a _ nerve-racking 
mental feat to follow him. 

It took Reddy just about three 
minutes to reach the point to tell 
me that “advertising is the chief 
means of making sales and I am 
responsible for the sales depart- 
ment—our advertising, to be suc- 
cessful, must be pushed through 
the sales department.” 

I didn’t argue the point, because 
I have been a sales manager my- 
self, and I know how the average 
manager of salesmen feels about 
the advertising man who is willing 
to be used as a bumping post. 
Reddy is a man of dominating 
personality, and I am built along 
the same lines. So I determined 
to have an understanding about 
our relations. Then I did some 
talking. 

“Mr. Reddy, our selling propo- 
sition as I see it consists of two 
problems, the dealer and the user. 
Your problem is to make the 
dealer buy more of our goods. 
The dealer’s problem is tg move 
the goods into the house of the 
user. Am I right?” 

“Absolutely correct,” he replied. 
“We are making the best stoves 
and ranges——” 

“Wait!” I interrupted. “We 
have ninety salesmen. They know 
the trade. You know many of 
your big customers. But neither 
you nor your men come in con- 
tact with the women who are 
using ranges. You and your men 
may load up our dealers with all 
the stoves and ranges they buy, 
but if the ranges fail to move 
into the homes, the dealer stops 
buying. 














“Now, Mr. Reddy, here’s the 
point. You know the trade, but 
you don’t know the consumer. 
There’s a big difference between 
dealer advertising and consumer 
advertising. All your energy, 
since this concern started, has 
been applied to making our sales- 
men more efficient. You would 
make a great advertising man, 
but it is too late for you to begin. 
You haven’t the time to learn, 
even if you were so inclined. It 
isn’t necessary for you to know 
the consumer end of it. That’s 
my work. 

“IT know the consumer as well 
as you know the dealer.. You put 
the goods into the stores and I 
will move them into the homes. 
We will work together, and I feel 
sure that we can agree on most 
things, with the possible exception 
of copy. I will never spend a 
cent on an advertisement written 
to suit the personal taste of any of- 
ficer of this company, if any judg- 
ment and experience should tell me 
it is lacking in consumer appeal. 

“And finally, Mr. Reddy, I want 
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to thank you for this helpful talk. 
You and I have our necks in the 
same yoke, and we will pull to- 
gether like a team of thorough- 
bred short horns. I am going to 
spend a lot of time in the plant, 
however, before recommending a 
plan.” 

“You talk pretty straight for a 
new man,” said Reddy. “But I 
like it. Go ahead, and if your 
plans are as strong as your talk 
I’ll back up everything you do.” 

At noon Andrew Tolleson came 
by and went to lunch with me. 
We spent the afternoon laying out 
our new catalogue. Andy showed 
me how he had figured out a 
scheme to save an average of 30 
cents om our half-tones. He will 
give us the benefit of the saving. 
That’s the squarest thing I ever 
knew an illustrator to do. 

* x * 

Tuespay NigHT—The day start- 
ed with three callers. All wanted 
our business. The printers, agen- 
cy men, electrotypers—everybody 
in town with something to sell is 
wise to my Tuesday reception 
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days. They come straight to my 
office and butt in. We have no 
lackeys or guards in this place. 
The boss is against it. But I 
dodge them by taking my work to 
the directors’ room. Creel keeps 
out the undesirables. 


REDDY CHANGES HIS MIND 
We need a monthly house-or- 


gan. My first thought was to 
start it without advice from 
anyone. But when Billy Carroll, 


my copy man, brought me the lay- 
out, I showed it to Reddy and 
asked him what he thought of it. 
He said, “It looks mighty good to 
me, but you’ will waste your 
money, because not one dealer in 
fifty will read it.” 

I was ready for Reddy with 
several bound volumes of house 
journals and tabulated records of 
sales resulting therefrom. It was 
a big surprise and he at once 
changed his opinion. Had I fol- 
lowed my first impulse, Reddy 
would have “been ag’in’ it for- 
ever.” I put in all of Wednes- 
day afternoon promoting the 
house-organ idea, and. it’s a go. 


TuHurspay—Nothing worth not- 
ing except my new name. John- 
ny Clark, my first assistant, re- 
marked to Andy Tolleson, “My 
new boss is a humdinger.” I 
never met any humdingers, but 
this coming from Johnny is in- 
deed a compliment. 


Frrpay—The night is dark and 
stormy. I am as tired as—well, I 
won’t say it. My old maid sten- 
og., Blanche Mason, picked out 
112 letters.. She is known as the 
“advertising lady” of my depart- 
ment. Reddy doesn’t like her, but 
I tell him he’s prejudiced on. ac- 
count of the freckles. 


Saturpay—That blamed cata- 
logue is preying on my mind. I 
wonder if other advertising man- 
agers dread their first catalogue 
as I do this one. I have designed 
and written over 2,000 catalogues, 
booklets, and folders during the 
last ten years, but this is the hard- 
est one I ever tackled. It is my 
big job for next week. 

(To be continued) 
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REGISTRATION FEE FOR DELE- 
GATES TO BALTIMORE 
CONVENTION 


A registration fee at Baltimore of 
$2.50 for every delegate and guest pres- 
ent at the convention of the Associated 
to ee | Clubs of America (except 
ladies) will be charged for the benefit 
of the national treasury. This is the 
unanimous decision of the executive 
committee of the A. A. C. of A., en- 
dorsed by the Baltimore Club, and is 
for the purpose of ping the next 
administration on a_ self-respecting 
financial footing commensurate with the 
great work that needs to be done. 

The work is growing so fast, Secre- 
tary Florea says, that it must be planned 
to relieve somewhat those who do so 
much voluntary work, and added funds 
are necessary. 


a od 
DEATH OF B. R. WESTERN 


Benjamin Romaine Western, _presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Publicity Corporation, of New 
York, died at his home in Flatbush, 
N. Y., on May 1. He was seventy- 
three years old. 

Mr. Western served many years as 
a practical journalist before entering 
the advertising field, having been _pro- 
rietor of the Engineering & Mining 
ournal, the editor and proprietor of 
the Manufacturer & Builder and also 
of the Coal & Iron Record, all of New 
York. 

In 1879 he established the Manufac- 
turers’ Advertising Bureau, which in 
1909 was combined with the Bannin 
Company, forming the Manufacturers 
Publicity Corporation. 


+4 
CHARLES H. SMITH WITH NEW 
CONCERN 


Charles H. Smith, for several years 
advertising manager for the C. E. Rice 
Florida Investment Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Emporia, Kan., and 
Miami, Fla., has taken a similar posi- 
tion with the Astra Products Company, 
a new flavoring extract corporation in 
Carthage, Mo. 

@ new company is capitalized at 
$50,000 as a starter, but will likely 
increase capitalization to a quarter of 
a million in the near future. When 
it does so, it will put on a national ad- 
vertising campaign. 


+0 
BROCKTON FORMS AD CLUB 


A new advertising club has just been 
organized at Brockton, Mass. It is to 
be called The Old Colony Shoe and 
Leather pnente we | Men’s Association, 
and is composed of advertising men in 
the shoe and leather business in Brock- 
ton and the shoe towns in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The officers are: Pres- 
ident. Frank L. Erskine, W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass.; 
vice-president, W. S. Kent, the Shoe- 
man, 95 South street, Boston, Mass.; 
secretary, C. F. Garniss, M. A. Pack- 
ard Company, Brockton, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Forrest incent, merson 
Shoe Company, Rockland, Mass. 
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What the 
Subscription 
Sales Manager 
Wrote:--- 


We wandered over to the subscrip- 
tion sales manager’s desk. 





= * “Got something to put in an ad,” 
gosenert wane Spa 3 we asked, “something that will con- 
ML WAND shouldn't THY! a vince advertisers that our men go 
em é after quality subscribers—that they 
ring [= are constantly urged to look for 
6 he quality—and nothing else?” 


Ld 
Civil R, 
4nd Cy, 


"Eine 
MN trae 
Fleiq ctin, 


‘ He ran through some copies of re- 
cent letters to his men. And we 
selected this excerpt: 





“When you visit a job, a power 
plant or a mine, keep in your 
mind’s eye the possible sale for 
our advertisers. Make your sub- 
scription sales count toward that 
end by getting the men who buy 
and the men who influence buying. 
Don’t try to load up our subscrip- 
tion lists with cheap subscriptions. 
When you fail to get any but qual- 
ity subscriptions you automatically 
resign your job.” 





Forty-six salaried subscription 
salesmen cover the country seek- 
ing quality subscribers, for the Hill 
Engineering Weeklies. The circu- 
lations so obtained are not merely 
“bulk” circulations—they represent 
buying power. 


It is this buying power that is of 
immense and direct value to the 
advertisers in the Hill Engineering 
Weeklies. 


s cuytenow 2 PONS: If you “belong” write to our Make- 
(BA aes It-Pay Department for a complete 
analysis and campaign of your 
product. This service costs you 
nothing nor does it put yeu under 
any. obligation whatever. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York 


xine ot 
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PARIS GARTER EXPERI- 
MENTS TO FIND RIGHT 
SLOGAN 





SEVERAL HAVE BEEN TRIED AND 
DISCARDED IN FAVOR OF OTHERS 
WITH MORE SELLING APPEAL— 
SOME FAILED BECAUSE OF CUM- 
BERSOMENESS—THE FINAL SLOGAN 





By A. Rowden King. 

“In my opinion,” says Mr. 
Stein, of A. Stein & Co., makers 
of Paris Garters, “if our advertis- 
ing experience teaches anything it 
is that the slogan is a very valu- 
able means of advertising, and 
also that an advertiser may do 
well to experiment with slogans 
until he finds one or more that 
fit his needs and requirements 
best.” 

A. Stein & Co. have been per- 
sistent users of slogans. But un- 
til comparatively recently they 
have not seen fit definitely to set- 
tle down to the use of any exclu- 
sive slogan or slogans. And, in- 
deed, there is no good reason for 
asserting that the present slogan 
would not be readily changed if a 
good reason suggested itself. 

This should be cheerful news to 
those advertisers who may be 
pondering at length and losing 
sleep o’ nights in the first selec- 
tion of an advertising slogan, 








nothing extraordinary. At that 
time the garters were produced 
for them by outside manufactur- 
ers. A number of lines of gar- 
ters were offered to the public 
without any particular emphasis 
being put upon any style by the 
salesmen who handied them. The 
sales were limited and the de- 
mand restricted. 

But, as has been the case with 
many articles of wearing apparel, 
the change in styles had a great 
deal to do with the first impetus 
which this industry experienced. 


STYLE CHANGE AFFECTS MARKET 


During the years 1906 and 1907 
there was a growing sale of knee- 
length underwear for men which 
seemed to create a demand for a 
type of garter which would not 
bruise or irritate the leg. Sev- 
eral manufacturers put on the 
market garters made of leather 
which met with a temporary suc- 
cess. A. Stein & Co. fell in line 
with similar products and met 
with the same results. But at this 
time Mr. Stein appreciated the 
demand for a different type of 
garter because of the new method 
of dressing, and he ordered a 
radical change in the construction 
of one of his oldest numbers to 
the end of keeping every metal 
part away from the skin and of 
reducing the size of the shield to 
make it less bulky and 
more easy to handle. 








A. Stein & Co., Makers, 





can touch you 2s..s0. | rious 


It was at this time 
that the first of the 
series of Paris Garter 
slogans was instituted, 
it being used in va- 
ways, as fol- 
“No Metal Can 
Touch You.”: This 








‘Chicago and New York lows ° 





CURRENT MAGAZINE COPY EMPHASIZING LATEST SLOGAN 


feeling that, once selected, it 
should remain inviolate forever 
more. Such is not necessarily the 
case. 

In order to understand the 
view-point of the makers of Paris 
garters, it is necessary to know 
something about the growth of 
the business. 

Previous to the year 1906 the 
business of A. Stein & Co. was 


phrase was linked 
with the need for 
skin protection as re- 
sult of the new knée-length under- 
wear, the use of which was rap- 
idly on the increase. 

In the spring of 1908 the sales- 
men for A. Stein & Co. received 
the welcome news that Paris 
Garters were to be advertised. 
And their attention was especially 
called to the radical changes in 
the construction. 

The first Paris Garter adver- 


























tisement appeared during May, 
1908, and ran thirty lines single 
column. To link up with the new 
policy of the house as regards 
later garters, the phrase was in- 
vented and broadly used: “No 
Leather to Absorb Perspiration.” 
This slogan was used along with 
the phrase “No Metal Touches 
the Flesh” and “You Need Them 
with Knee Drawers.” 

In the advertisements appearing 
during June, 1908, the kneeling 
figure which has since become 
such an inseparable part of the 
Stein advertising was freely used. 
At that time the figure was very 
crude, the drawing poor and the 
man greatly out of proportion. 
However, these things have grad- 
ually been revised since that time 
and improved upon, and it is 
stated that the kneeling figure 
has appeared in every Paris Gar- 
ter advertisement to date. 

In the early part of 1910 Stein’s 
again changed the slogan, this 
time to read: “No Metal Can 
Come Near the Wearer.” But 
about April or May of that year 
the phrase was changed to the 
following with its much more dis- 
tinct personal appeal: “No Metal 
Can Touch You,’ a phrase which 
has been used almost constantly 
since that time. 

During the first two years the 
space used in the standard maga- 
zines was quarter pages of the 
usual shape, and later quarter 
pages across two columns. 

The first copy consisted of 
“reading ads” calling attention to 
the new style of garter and its 
advantages. 

During the early history of the 
advertising the public was advised 
that it could obtain the product if 
necessary by mail direct from the 
manufacturers. And large quan- 
tities were at first sent out in this 
way. But after the advertising 
had established a larger distribu- 
tion in the face of the stiff com- 
petition which: existed the neces- 
sity for such direct orders gradu- 
ally decreased and they were 
much less in evidence. 


THE SLOGAN THAT WON OUT 


During 1910 the advertising ap- 
propriation was considerably in- 
creased, and larger spaces were 
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Revive the Dealer’s Respect 


for National Advertising 


“What’s the matter with the 
Dealer?” wonders many an Ad- 
vertiser when his salesman re- 
ported the merchant’s cynical 
smile about the proposed big 
“national” campaign—even . bona- 
fide campaigns in big “national” 
mediums, 

The. dealer is human. He can- 
not reasonably be expected to en- 
thuse about “millions of readers” 
—thousands of miles from his 
store! 

Humanity is so fond of “talk- 
ing big,” forgetting that it can’t 


“see big.” We can conceive of a 
300 acre farm. (We have driven 
around it.) 


But the three million square 
miles of the U A.. resolve 
themselves before the mind’s eye 
into a few square feet of map. 

To enthuse the dealer to active 
co-operation talk about his own 
favorite medium of publicity: 


“co eee 
Local Newspaper 


Then he is at once in tune with 
you. It is the same advertising 
method he uses in his business. 

Then he knows that your con- 
sumers ‘are all his present or po- 
tential customers. 

Then you know there is no 
waste in your circulation— 

Every reader is within shopping 


distance of your dealer. 

You can concentrate your newspaper 
advertising in conformity with your 
sales plan. You can attune it to the 
particular needs by any particular terri- 
tory in timeliness, climatic, trade or 
other respects. 

You can cover the country nationally 
with newspaper advertising most effec- 
tively and economically. It is simply 
a multiplication of units. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Newspaper Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bidg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., icago; Chemical 


Bldg., St. Louis. 
At yeur service, any time, anywhere. 
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used, including 84 lines in the 
weeklies and half pages in the 
monthlies. By this time the gen- 
eral type and character of the 
advertising were established. The 
kneeling figure and the slogan 
“No Metal Can Touch You” be- 
came prominent and _ standard 
parts of every advertisement. 

After the first two years somé 
street-car advertising was done, 
first in the elevated lines in Chi- 
cago and later in other cities. 

During 1911, posters were put 
up in a few of the largest cities 
and, in 1912, an extensive poster 
campaign was conducted. This 
year the schedule includes a good- 
ly showing in the standard month- 
lies and weeklies, a large news- 
paper campaign and a limited 
amount of posters. 

Thus after several years’ ex- 
perimenting, one of the slogans 
among the first tried has emerged 
and taken its place of honor in 
the 1913 copy. It is easy to un- 
derstand why it thus survives by 
comparing it with others that 
have fallen by the wayside. 

A good slogan must be quick- 
acting: it must deliver its mes- 
sage instantly and yet forcefully. 
“No Metal Can Touch You” ful- 
fils these requirements. The oth- 
ers do not as well. “No Metal 
Touches the Flesh” is sufficiently 
clear, but its interest is of a de- 
tached, objective kind; it doesn’t 
get to “you” very strongly. “You 
Need Them with Knee Drawers” 
distracts attention and tends to 
limit use. As a slogan it was 
sure to be brief-lived. “No 
Leather to Absorb Perspiration” 
is unpleasantly technical, and at 
the best a mere negation. An- 
other Paris slogan, “Fit So Well 
You Forget They Are There,” is 
a good copy argument, but has 
poor parts for a slogan. It pre- 
sents two ideas and does not leave 
the clean-cut impression of “No 
Metal Can Touch You.” 

Evidently, judging from the 
fact that A. Stein & Co. are re- 
serving the right to change even 
this, there is a feeling that it may 
not be quite the slogan-perfection 
sought for. Comparisons with 
other successful slogans brings 
out the doubtful element, if there 
is one. 
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The possible drawback is that 
“No Metal Can Touch You” sim- 
ply tells a capacity which the 
goods have not. But’ only a dog- 
matist would insist always upon 
“positive” copy. I recall several 
successes for negative copy—suc- 
cesses that advertisers were not 
able to achieve with the best posi- 
tive copy. Inasmuch as this latest 
Paris slogan has “passed through 
the fire,’ it probably will stand 
as the most serviceable. 

ee 


JAMES B. DUKE ACQUIRES INTER- 
EST IN LIGGETT COMPANY 


It was learned Saturday, says Mon- 
day’s New York Journal of Commerce, 
that James B. Duke, president of the 
British-American Tobacco Company, and 
formerly president of the American To- 
bacco Company, has bought a large 
interest in the Liggett Drug Company. 
In this connection, it is rumored, that 
he will use the Liggett concern as an 
opening wedge for competition with the 
American Tobacco Company and other 
tobacco concerns of this country. 

The Liggett Drug Company is closely 
allied with the United Drug Company. 
A large part of the stock of the latter 
is the property of some 5,500 druggists 
scattered throughout the United States. 
This fact has been used as a basis of a 
report that Mr. Duke hopes to use the 
Liggett Company’s connection as a 
means of ultimately featuring the out- 

ut of the British-American Tobacco 
Sompany by a retail campaign. Mr. 
Duke, according to an inside interest 
of the American Tobacco Company, has 
not sold his stock in that concern, as 
some reports have stated. 
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RETAIL GROCERS’ CONVENTION 
AT ST. LOUIS 


The National Association of Retail 
Grocers will hold a convention at St. 
Louis, May 19 to 22, inclusive. Among 
the subjects scheduled for discussion 





are the following: ‘Salesmanship,” 
John S. Taylor, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Association; “Merchandisin 


I:fficiency,” W. H. Ukers, peeiont ts) 
the Grocery and Allied Trade Press 
of America. 5 

Other speakers on the programme in- 
clude Agius J. Giles, English national 
secretary; Mayor Kiel, of St. uis ; 
George E. Leichty, president of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers; 
Bert M. Fernald, president of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association. 

Among the reports of officers_and 
committees those relating to “Price 
Maintenance” and “Trade Relations” 
are expected to be of special interest. 





A. Tuchmann, advertising and sales 
manager of the Kresko boratories, 
Inc., of New York City, has been 


elected secretary and treasurer of the 
concern. 














This waterfall is said to be 
the most picturesque and beau- 
tiful among the hundreds of 
similar ones throughout the 
mountainous country of Am,- 
erica, Its name, however, if 
mentioned here would probably 






































sound strange and unfamiliar 
to you. 

Niagara is no more beautiful, 
not even as high as many of 
these, but by reason of one thing 
—its dominating size, is the 
only waterfall known through- 
out the world or even America, 

It is. the standard, and the 
word “Niagara” is a synonym 
for “falls” the world over, 

How many of the wonderful 
things have gained that distinc, 
tion through sheer size? There 
are many rocks, but only one 
Gibraltar; many pyramids, 
though only the Pyramids of 
Egypt are ever spoken of; my- 
triads of trees, but the giant trees 
of the West are among the won- 
ders of America and the world, 
































Size is one of the most im- 
pressive of all elements in ad- 
vertising. A package of butter, 
for instance, forty feet long 
painted in natural colors on a 
huge wall sign; or an exact 
facsimile of a ten cent can of 
milk thirty feet high, cannot 
but make a deep and lasting 
impression, 

Or a revolving automobile 
tire fifty feet in diameter cover? 
ed with thousands of electric 
bulbs, upon a busy automobile 
thoroughfare, conveys to many 
hundreds of motorists every 
hour the message that this tire 
is predominant, 

During the Knights Templar 
3ist Triennial Conclave held in 
Chicago in 1910 there was at 























least one feature that no one 
missed and that no one has ever 
forgotten—the spectacular elect- 
ric sign, 133 feet high being a 
reproduction of the official em- 
blem of the Conclave, Only 
another instance of the domin- 
ance of size, 

We would appreciate the op- 
portunity of giving you some 
definite instances of advertiser's 
who have brought their name 
or product up from the mediocre 
by the use of this great element 
of size through Out-door Ad- 
vertising, 


CHICAGO [Bites Goriiacs Goines) NEW YORK 


NATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


Out-Door Advertising Association 


























PLANS THAT GET DEALER 
TO DO HIS SHARE 


WHY THE REQUISITION BLANK IS 
NOT INSURANCE AGAINST WASTE 
OF LITEKATURE SENT THE DEALER 

DIFFERENT WAYS OF LETTING 
DEALERS SHARE IN EXPENSE OF 
PRODUCTION OK MAILING-—~ THE 
FLEXIBLE OFFER THAT GETS DEAL~ 
ER TO SELECT WHAT HE NEEDS 


By Ernest Cohn, 
Adv. Mgr., Kahn Tailoring Company, 
Indianapolis. 

Said a prominent advertiser re- 
cently: “I never realized the ap- 
palling waste of the literature we 
send our dealers until 1 happened 
to pass a store just in time to see 
the errand boy setting fire to a 
bunch of booklets it had cost us 
$12 a thousand to produce, I have 
been thinking a lot since then.” 

So have other manufacturers 
who have found that though it is 
easy to send literature, cuts, signs 
and other dealer-helps to their 
representatives, it is a problem to 
make sure that they are being 
used, 

Some pride themselves on forc- 
ing the dealer to make requisition 
for each piece of advertising sent 
him—and, indeed, this is a sane 
precaution, as it does cut down 
the percentage of wasted material, 
However, it doesn’t always hold 
true that because advertising is 
requested it will be used, at least 
used for advertising purposes. 

lor instance, not long ago a 
prominent shoe manufacturer 
found that he was receiving from 
certain portions of Texas unusu- 
ally heavy requests for a new 
paraffine-coated fence sign. His 
first impulse was to congratulate 
his general Texas representative 
on the splendid spurt of dealer- 
co-operation in that section, but 
sober second-thought caused him 
to inquire why the Texans were 
using these fence signs almost to 
the exclusion of other advertis- 
ing. Here is the substance of the 
answer he received: 

“T find our dealers are asking 
for these signs because the com- 
bination of wood and _ paraffine 
makes an excellent light fuel, giv- 


-ing just the warmth needed to 
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take the chill off the early morn- 
ing. 1 don’t know whether you 
are having this experience in other 
localities—but they are certainly 
keeping the company’s name warm 
down here.” 

So, after all, it isn’t always true 
that when the dealer asks for ad- 
vertising he is asking for it as ad- 
vertising, and the problem still re- 
mains: Will the ad-service be used 
even after the dealer has signed 
a requisition for it? 

A specialty supply house deal- 
ing directly with druggists found 
that a certain brochure issued 
each summer was demanded in 
enormous quantities. Just to 
make sure these booklets were 
being used, the company’s sales- 
men were asked one fall to buy 
up all booklets found with drug- 
gists, paying the “waste paper 
price” for them. This, of course, 
was an expensive proposition, par- 
ticularly as hundreds of pounds 
of books were bought back. But 
it proved that in almost every in- 
stance two or three times more 
books were being ordered than 
were used. 


WHEN DEALER INVESTS MONEY IN 
AD SERVICE 


The following season, these 
brochures were offered druggists 
the same as before, but appended 
to the requisition in bold red type 
was the statement: “Experience 
has proven that so many of these 
expensive booklets are thought- 
lessly wasted that we cannot af- 
ford to send them out indiscrim- 
inately. In the future all litera- 
ture will be sent express collect.” 
The idea, of course, was to make 
the dealer appreciate that the lit- 
erature cost money, and to do so 
by making it cost him money, 

It is true, the number of book- 
lets distributed to dealers that 
season was just one-third what 
it had been the year before. It 
is true, too, that numbers protest- 
ed against the change in_ policy. 
But it is also true that when the 
salesmen made their end-of-the- 
season call that year there were 
very few booklets to be had. All 
of which goes to prove that the 
gift horse is seldom credited with 
his full value, but that a man is 
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pretty certain to appreciate what 
he pays for, even though he pays 
but the minor part of its actual 
value. 

The house above mentioned is, 
of course, not alorie in this plan 
of making the dealer pay express 
charges on advertising matter. 
Neither is it alone in incurring 
the ill-will of some dealers who 
refuse to stand these charges, yet 
insist on having the ad-service. 
Experience proves, however, that 
such dealers can usually be made 
to see things in the right light 
if they are properly approached— 
as described later. 

Though the plan outlined above 
cuts down the waste of literature, 
it will be sanely argued that it 
does not insure that matter which 
has been ordered will be used. 

Many dealers who have paid 
the expressage on advertising put 
it away and forget it, or stack it 
on the counter and expect the cus- 
tomer who comes in to help him- 
self—paying no attention to the 
man who should be invited in and 
to whom, in reality, all this elab- 
orate and expensive advertising is 
intended to appeal. 

One way of making sure that 
at least a portion of the literature 
issued will get into the hands of 
prospects is to make it a part of 
the advertising policy that, while 
certain pieces of literature (the 
less expensive ones) will be sent 
by express—at least one piece each 
season will be sent only to names 
sent in on a mailing list, for which 
service the dealer pays the post- 
age. 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer plans and produces a lot of 
elaborate literature for the dealer, 
places it in envelopes, addresses, 
seals and stamps it, and carts it 
to the post-office; all without cost 
to the dealer. But in return the 
latter pays one cent—the postage 
—for each name so handled. 

Some houses that require mail- 
ing lists—a plan almost insuring 
that the books will be used—make 
the mistake of paying the postage 
themselves. This is not an abso- 
lute check on the waste of dealer 
literature. It is rather an invita- 
tion to the dealer to add to the 
unnecessary expense of the house. 





For, though literature is saved, 
postage costs money. And lists 
sent in at the manufacturer’s ex- 
pense are all too apt to contain the 
names of parties who have moved 
or died. Such names, you -may 
be sure, are kept off the list of the 
cautious retailer who pays his 
own postage. 

The writer has seen requests 
from dealers cut from thousands 
to hundreds by the installation of 
the “you-pay-the-postage” plan. 
This doubtless means that where 
thousands of booklets were wasted 
under the old style of distribution, 
hundreds, at least, were actually 
distributed to live prospects un- 
der the new. 


WINNING DEALERS TO PART PAY- 
MENT PLAN 


Naturally, some dealers object 
to this policy, particularly when it 
is first put up to them, but they 
can usually be made to see things 
as they should, particularly if they 
are impressed with the elaborate- 
ness and costliness of the serv- 
ice they receive over and above 
that for which they pay. 

The following portion of a let- 
ter sent out by a house success- 
fully operating under this plan 
will explain how refusals to pay 
the postage are met: 


While we are perfectly willing to send 
the announcements and post-cards in 
bulk, we have decided that booklets can 
be issued only where mailed from this 
office. 

As stated in our literature, our book- 
lets are the handsomest we have ever 
issued; in fact the most elaborate book- 
lets we have ever seen from any house 
at any. time and so far in advance of 
the “‘give-away” matter used by other 
houses, we have entailed an_extraordi- 
nary expense in producing them. 

This expense we gladly shoulder—be- 
cause we believe in giving our agents 
the best there is to be had in the way 
of printed matter for advertising pur- 
poses, but in turn must ask our agents 
te safeguard us against even the small- 
est waste in their distribution. ; 

The fact of the matter is, that it will 
cost you no more to have us mail thes: 
booklets than to distribute them your- 
self and if you consider the amount of 
work taken from your shoulders by our 
mailing them, you will see_our proposi- 
tion is really an advantageous one to 
you. 

Please send us money order amount- 
ing to one cent postage for each name 
on your list and we will mail out the 
booklets for you, enclose them in en- 
velopes, address them, stamp them and 
put them in the mails. The announce- 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





@ Advertisers, right now, are 
reaping the benefit of over 
100,000 excess circulation 








at no extra cost. 





@ The present $2.50 rate is 
based on 500,000 circulation. 
This rate may be advanced 


at any time without notice. 


@ Definite orders for space to 
be used before January 31, 
1914, accepted at present 





; ! rate. 






ADVERTISING MANAGER 


C. MOE Forage, 
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Why Farm Papers of Local 
Circulation Cannot Reach the 
Readers of Up-to-Date Farming 


In thousands of farm 
homes this is the only 
farm paper read; it “fills 
the bill” entirely for the 
farmer, 

Up-to-Date Farming 
teaches farmers not only 
how to grow larger and 
better crops, but helps 
them to market to get 
more money. 

No other farm paper 
reaches these farmers. 

88 per cent of our sub- 
scribers own their farms. 
Now 200,000 copies twice 
a month. Advertising 75c. 
a line. 

Frankly: No one state or 
section is big enough for 
our business. Is it for 
yours? 


Your advertising list is 


not complete if it does 
not include 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Ist and 15th of Each Month 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Wew York Chicago 


Hopkins Special Agey, = T, W. Farrell, Mgr. 


160 Nassau Bt. 1206 Hoyce Bldg. 


BB™ You ought to get acquainted with this paper, 
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ments and post-cayds we gladly send 
you in bulk-—-or mail at postage cost— 
as you may prefer, 

This is in accordance with our printed 
instructions in the Ad-Book and we are 
sure you will be io to comply with 
them, as we must live up to our rules 
in every case, 

Some will argue that this policy 
defeats the very object of the 
dealer ad-service, in that it keeps 
men from asking for ad-matter 
who would have used it if they’d 
had it handy. 

Heres the answer: Having es- 
tablished adequate checks on the 
wasted literature, the manufac- 
turer must get back of his ad- 
matter with a campaign that will 
create the dealer’s desire for it. 
He must make him appreciate that 
the advertising service is costly, 
attractive and has _ sales-force; 
must enthuse him with the idea 
that in beauty, in effectiveness, 
in pulling-power, in convincing- 
ness, it is away and above any- 
thing offered competing retailers. 

Besides this, he must give him a 
plan to work on, a flexible, com- 
mon-sense campaign, based on 
what the average retailer in the 
average town can use, and so 
arranged that he can add to or 
subtract from it as he sees fit. 





A FLEXIBLE CO-OPERATIVE OFFER 

This is accomplished by offer- 
ing dealers their choice of a va- 
riety of mailing matter, signs, 
window trims, cuts, etc., of which 
each can use what pleases him. 

It is made possible by giving 
dealers layouts of prepared ready- 
for-use ads, employing the same 
electros in connection with chang- 
ing copy. 

Instead of plating the type mat- 
ter of dealer newspaper ads along 
with the illustrations, one house 
so constructs its ad-book as to 
make it possible for the dealer to 
detach each ad as he uses it, al- 
lowing him to take the cut, and 
the copy of the ad. as it should 
look, direct to the newspaper of- 
fice for setting. This is done by 
printing on one side of the sheet 
only, and perforating between ads 
on pages containing more than 
one ad. Thus the dealer may fol- 
low the set-up if he desires, or 
may alter it to meet the space at 
his command. 
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This also allows the dealer to 
add as much copy as he desires, 
boosting not only the department 
of the manufacturer, who has fur- 
nished the cut, but calling atten- 


tion to other departments as well, | 
Another way to get dealer-ads | 


used is to show the dealer in ad- 
vance the matter he is making 
requisition for. Thus, instead of 
simply asking him to make requi- 
sition for such and such a book- 
let, he is sent an advance copy of 
the book itself, and if the matter 
is in his opinion both attractive 
and appealing, his request will 
frequently result. 

Urged by the early Easter this 
year the Kahn Tailoring Company 
laid out a campaign directed at 
the dealer, calculated to inspire 
him to greater and earlier adver- 
tising activities in behalf of Kahn- 
Tailored Clothes. 

After the ad-books had been 
distributed in the regular manner 
and one or two issues of the 
house organ had laid great stress 
on the necessity for starting the 
retail advertising campaign early, 
a letter, personal in tone and ap- 
pearance, was sent to each retail- 
er who had not yet sent in his 
requisition or mailing list for 
fashion booklets. 

In spite of the fact that the 
Kahn Ad Book is always accom- 
panied by samples of the mailing 
matter, one of these booklets was 
enclosed in each of these letters. 
The mail in the three or four 
weeks following the issuance of 
this circular was unusually heavy 
with advertising requisitions and 
mailing lists, and the plan not 
only got in requisitions earlier than 
usual and in greater quantities 
than usual, but made it possible to 
get out the booklets at the ideal 
mailing date, and that. without 
pinching the advertising depart- 
ment too greatly under the stress 
of the increased mailing. It was 
simply applying the follow-up idea 
to accelerate the distribution of 
dealer-advertising. 


——— 
BERRY BROS.’ ‘ACCOUNT WITH 
CARL M. GREEN COMPANY 


The advertising account of Berrv 
Brothers, varnish makers, Detroit, will 
be placed, beginning June 15, through 
the Carl M. Green Company, Detroit. 
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HE difference 

between Old 
Hampshire Bond 
and other prema- 
turely old bonds is 
apparent before you 
think of looking for 
the water-mark. 


Write on your present letterhead 
for Old Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. 


oh 
Hampshire 
ond 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mase, 


The only paper makers in the’ 

world whose entire endeavor is 

devoted exclusively to making 
bond paper. 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, 
“The Stationery of a Gentle- 
man,” and also Old Hampshire 
Bond Typewriter Paper and 
Manuscript Covers. 
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The Sun, New York 

The Boston Globe 

i The San Francisco Call 

The Washington Post 

H The Omaha Bee 

i The Buffalo Express 

Pioneer Press-Dispatch, St. Paul 
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BRIGGS COMPANY 


Chicago 
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Any Advertiser or Agent 
really interested may 
have access to our books 


Los Angeles Times 
The Chicago Tribune 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 

The North American, Philadelphia 
The PittsburB Dispatch 
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WHY CUTS AS WELL AS 
TEXT SHOULD BE EDITED 





SOME ILLUSTRATIONS WHICH NEED 
REVISION—HOW THE WOMEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS ASSIST ADVERTIS- 
ERS IN KEEPING FASHION STYLES 
IN CUTS UP TO DATE 





By Laurence W. Griswold. 


An observant reader of adver- 
tisements recently sent PRINTERS’ 
InK the Cleveland Baking Pow- 
der clipping, which is reproduced 
with this article, with the follow- 
ing comment: “This is being sent 
on account of the style of dress 
worn by the figure which is of 
some years ago. They evidently 
have, some strong reason for util- 
izing this particular style of 
dress.” 

It might be possible for some 
to read an underlying principle, 
psychological or otherwise, into 
the Cleveland cut. But, as a mat- 






leading teachers of 
cookery use and recommend 


MADE FROM HEALTHFUL 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


It goes farther, keeps its strength 
longer, makes the food better 
and does the work quicker than 
any other baking powder 


OLD-STYLE DRESS IN 1913 Copy 


ter of fact, the cut is an old one and 
might well have been removed 
from the Cleveland file years ago. 
Newcomb Cleveland, now of 
the A. W. Erickson Advertising 
Agency, who was for some years 
secretary of the Cleveland Baking 
Powder Company, remembers the 
cut as one he saw at least sixteen 
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years ago. The advertisement was 
shown to a young lady who is 
employed as a fashion expert by 
one of the women’s publications. 
She said, “Why you know big 
sleeves and bustles went out many 
years ago. It was before my 
time, perhaps along in 1898.” 

As far as the Cleveland Baking 
Powder Company itself is con- 





Send and get our beautifully 
illustrated Fur CATALOGUE 
on the latest 
styles of Furs, 


FREE 


We also make 
ROBES, 
COATS, 
Ladies’ FURS, 
GLOVES, 
MITTENS, etc. 


W. W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner & Manufacturer 











READING, MICHIGAN 


WRONG STYLE OF WEARING FURS IN CUR- 
RENT COPY 


cerned, it is explained that some 
time ago the advertising depart- 
ment selected this cut from a lot 
of very old ones, fitted new text to 
the illustration and sent the result- 
ing advertisement on a round of 
the newspapers of the country. 
That is about all the reason there 
was for utilizing this style of 
dress. 

In the instance of baking pow- 
der being advertised by an out-of- 


date cut, serious trouble would 
probably never arise. There are, 
however, instances where the 


styles shown in illustrations would 
seem to have a direct bearing on 
a woman’s decision to purchase 
advertised goods or inquire into 
them. 

Copy recently used by W. W. 
Weaver, 


of Reading, Michigan, 




















contains a cut having a direct 
bearing on the text. The adver- 
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tiser asks readers to send for a | 


catalogue * ‘on the latest styles of 
furs,” and then shows a cut which 
certainly does not seem to bear 
out the statement. For some time 
now women have been wearing 
furs thrown over one shoulder, 
according to the fashion editor of 
a publication for women. This 
the cut does not show; moreover 
it is lacking in smartness. Edit- 
ing of this particular cut might 
have boosted the number of in- 
quiries noticeably. 

Many advertisers are manufac- 
turers or distributors of products 
which do not lend themselves 
readily to illustration, and in such 
cases, of course, the general prac- 
tice is to run a cut of some allied 
product in order to attract atten- 
tion to the ad. Now if the maker 
of automobile tires uses automo- 
biles in his ads he is quite sure to 
have the automobile up-to-date. 
If he does not, the old style ma- 
chine is “spotted” by the motor- 
ists and he hears from it right 
away. The makers of motor car 
accessories are a trifle lax in this 
respect. When it comes to bicy- 
cles, the manufacturer of accesso- 
ries may think wheels are out of 
date, anyway, and no one will care 
if he does use an old cut. 

The advertisement of the Buf- 
falo Specialty Company, for 
“Never-Leak,” a fluid which is 
said to make bicycle tires punc- 
ture proof, is a good illustration 
of the effect of an old cut used 
to attract attention to a product 
which does not lend itself to ready 
illustration. This advertisement 
appeared within a month in one of 
the big weeklies. It contains a 
cut which should be edited. Note 
the handlebars. They are of a 
style used on the very first of the 
light machines. After them came 
the adjustable bars which rapidly 
found favor. The buyer of bi- 
cycles connected with a big store 
in New York says the bars pic- 
tured in this advertisement have 
not been used since he can re- 
member, and he has been in the 
bicycle field a good many years. 
“That ‘Never-Leak’ company is a 
live one,” he said. “I don’t see 
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Analysis plays a greater part in 
the expenditure of money for ad- 
vertising than ever before. 

The so-called “general public- 


ity” advertiser, who, in the past, 
has used mediums with national 
circulation, without stopping to 
consider where the circulation of 
each medium was located, so long 
as it was scattered all over the 
country, now not only wants to 
know in what states, but in what 
towns in each state the publica- 
tion goes. 


Thus are advertisers enabled to 
make more judicious selections, 
and for those whose product there 
is a demand for only among: those 
who reside in small towns and 
villages, or for those who wish 
to extend the sale of their goods 
in the small towns and villages, 
they are, by insisting upon an 
analysis of circulations, assured 


of mediums that go to the’ peo- 
ple they want to reach. 





with its more than 250,000 guar- 
anteed circulation each week, 
confined to small towns and _ vil- 


lages, over 14,000 in number, sold 





by boy agents in each of these 
towns, for five cents per copy, 








offers to the advertiser, who has 





an article of merit, an advertising 
medium of reasonable surety. 








We will show you the distri- 
bution of GRIT’S circulation by 
states and will also show you a 
list of the towns and villages if 
you desire. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
_, Da sh Chemical 

ldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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On the opposite page are a few newspaper clippings 
which give an accurate idea of existing conditions in 
Agricultural Kansas. 
—more money in the banks than ever before. 
—the biggest wheat crop in sight that the State 
has ever raised. 
—the Secretary of State working overtime 
issuing automobile licenses. 
—the colleges crowded with Kansas youths. 
—and everybody happy. 

Kansas folk are feeling pretty good, thank you. 

A genial glow of comfort suffuses the entire state. 

And as a consequence the purse strings are held a 
little more loosely, and the whole family gets what 
it wants. 

Business is good in Kansas. 

Farmers Mail and Breeze reaches the best farm homes in 
the State. 

Its circulation is of that quality which is attracted by 
the most careful editing with the special needs of agricul- 
tural Kansas kept constantly in mind. 

Its subscribers are farmers who pay their own money for the 
paper. Farmers Mail and Breeze has no bulk circulation; 
its subscription list is not made up of names of retired 
farmers to whom bankers send papers complimentary. It 
goes only to farmers who really want it—and they want it 
because it suits them toa T. It is made for them. It speaks 
the Kansas language and maintains a peculiarly close and 
intimate relation with its readers. 

That is why Farmers Mail and Breeze ranks so high in 
the esteem of experienced advertisers; that is the explana- 
tion of the large volume of high class business it carries; 
that is the cause of the satisfactory results it produces. 

Kansas is in a buying mood. 

Kansas farmers have money. 

And Kansas has an exceptional advertising medium in 


FARMERS MAIL AND BREEZE 






































Topeka, Kansas. Publisher, 


MARCO MORROW, Director of Advertising 
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An Infallible Guide 


to the value of a newspaper 
as an advertising medium, is 
the amount of space which 
local concerns use in it. It 
is seldom, indeed, that the 
retailer can employ general 
publicity, for his success de- 
pends upon immediate re- 
sults—and plenty of them. 








Every successful newspaper | 


carries at least some of this 
class of advertising, but the 
one which leads its contem- 
poraries is well entitled to a 
claim of superiority. 


THE. 
Seattle Times 


covering 


‘ the Pacific Northwest | 
like the proverbial blanket, is just | 


such a newspaper. Its supremacy | 
is not colfined to local advertis- | 
ing, but also applies to “foreign” | 


business. 


The quality of The Times it- | 


self as a paper for the people, and 


its consequent wide circulation in | 


its territory, has made possible 
the steadily increasing volume of 
advertising it carries. 


Any manufacturer equipped to 
enter this wide-awake field, will 
do well to investigate it. There 
is a big field for sales, and a 
splendid newspapet in The Times 
through which to effect them. 
Full information for the asking. 


Times Printing Co. 


Seattle, Washington 
The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Rep i 


resentatives 
New York Chicago 


St. Louis 
DIOUUUANAUUAUOGNOOOOGOGGEREEOGOOEEEOEOEEOOOUUOOUOUOUAGOOOOOAAOGAAAbAE: 
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why they show a bicycle like 


that.” 
DANGERS OF IMAGINATIVE PICTURES 


Probably an advertiser, who 
edits his cuts, finds soon enough 
that the average illustrator is 
about as chary of facts as a great 
many writers. Too often the pic- 
ture-maker will tap his imagina- 
tion. Such a process fills out the 
picture but doesn’t give facts. 
Facts are what the reader wants 
in a good many advertising illus- 
trations just the same as he wants 
them in text. 

Once in a while an advertiser, 
who looks after his cuts closely, 
will slip up just the same as an 





Treat Your Tires With 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


It means freedom from 
tire troubles for the rest of 
the season, freedom from 
worry and unneces- 







Buffalo Specialty Co. 
s* 403 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N.Y 











NO SUCH SHAPED HANDLEBARS FOR YEARS 


editor will on text. Henry Mail- 
lard, the Fifth avenue confec- 
tioner, takes great pride in the 
ultra-fashionableness of his shop. 
He likewise wants his advertise- 
ments to be ultra in this respect 
also. With that end in view, his 
cuts are supposed to be revised 
and redrawn each of the four sea- 
sons at least. Last October, nev- 
ertheless, a cut was passed which 








isn’t ultra by any means. The 
young lady in the picture is wear- 
ing her hat at an unfashionable 
angle, her hair is puffed over the 
forehead which is a decidedly 
passé style, and the gown is non- 
descript. This cut, which was 
used in several publications, has 
been killed according to the man 
who handles the Maillard adver- 
tising. vies 

Various publications, trade and 
technical particularly, go over all 
cuts submitted by advertisers and 
make certain they are correct in 
all details. Recently the women’s 
publications, two in particular, 
have assigned employees to the 
task of keeping advertisers’ cuts 
up to date. These employees go 
to the advertiser, who has sub- 
mitted a seedy-looking cut for 
publication, and show him why an 
up-to-date illustration is needed. 
These women say that, once an 
advertiser is convinced his cuts 
do not contain facts, it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to induce 
him to patronize an_ illustrator 
who puts facts into his pictures. 
They also say that among the 
publications which are on intimate 
terms with fashion, the illustrator 
who taps his imagination in lieu 
of facts is on the decline just as 
is the copy writer, who is con- 
tinually reaching into the “Blue- 
Sky” for phrases instead of dig- 
ging into the business for facts. 

——_—__+ 0» 

PLANS FOR AFFILIATED AD 

CLUBS’ BUFFALO MEETING 

The Affiliation Ad-Fest of the Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit and Rochester 
d Clubs, to be held under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Ad Club, will take place 
at Buffalo on Saturday, June 14, 1913. 
At the morning session the subject for 
discussion will be “How to Make the 
Letter Produce,” and a number of men 
competent to talk on this subject will 
be heard. At the afternoon session 
there will be a free and open discussion 
on “Analyzing of Sales and Advertis- 
ing.” There is to be a banquet in the 
evening, at which the speakers will be 
Alvin G. Hunsicker, general manager 
of the Standard Oil Cloth Company, 
New York; Thomas Martindale, of 
Philadelphia; Geo. H. Perry, advertis- 
ing director Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, and Roy B. Simpson, 
advertising manager, Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


The delegates have been requested 
to bring ladies, for whose entertainment 
special provisions have been made. 


| 
| 
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PICTORIAL 
REVIEW 


The July, 1913, issue has 
| just closed with a gain in 
advertising of 32% over July, 
1912. | 


This is really a remark- 
able increase, in view of 
accomplishments of other 
magazines. 


However, there are good 
reasons for this. Among 
| them the following: 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
now ranks second in circu- 
lation in the 15¢ woman’s 
Magazine field. 


The circulation now ex- 


ceeds 925,000. 


It will be a million in the 
Fall—but the old rates based 
on 700,000 are still in effect. 


Beyond all this PICTOR- 
IAL REVIEW has always 
had an enviable reputation 
as a result-producer. 


Send your order in now 
to hold this rate. 


£ Inc. 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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EASTMAN COMPANY ON 
POPULARIZED TRADE 
NAMES 





IS IT A DISADVANTAGE THAT “KOo- 
DAK” IS USED TO DENOTE SMALL 
CAMERAS GENERALLY?—tL. B, 
JONES, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
ANSWERS QUERY OF ANOTHER 
MANUFACTURER 





Can a trade name become so 
powerfully effective that the ad- 
vertiser loses instead of gains? 
Or, to put the matter concretely, 
is it a disadvantage to their own- 
ers that the trade names, “Kodak” 
and “Pianola,” are used by many 
people to denote small cameras 
and player pianos in general? 

Information that will satisfac- 
torily answer this question will 
have a very practical interest to 
all advertisers who are busily and 
extensively at work establishing 
their trade names. 

The question was raised recent- 
ly in a letter from an automobile 
tire manufacturer to PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The advertising manager 
of this company wrote as follows: 

Following is a paragraph from a 
short story in one of the April maga- 
zines: 

“The colonel’s wife slipped her hand 
through his arm and drew him away 
from the rail. Everybody else was 
waving a handkerchief or taking a ko- 
dak snap, or craning out to see if the 
auivering stern line was going to hold. 
The elderly pair had the rest of the 
shin to themselves.” 

You will notice the word “Kodak.” 
You wili notice also that it is not cap- 
italized nor is it surrounded by quota- 
tion marks. 

We have wondered what percentage 
of the people who buy cameras, go in to 
the dealer and ask for a “‘Kodak.” 
without having the Fastman Company’s 
product in mind at all. Tn other words 
—how manv Eastman ‘Kodak’ cam- 
erag are «id to 100 people who ask for 
**Kodaks?” 


This letter was submitted to 
L. B..Jones, advertising manager 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
and he replied as follows: 

“In my opinion the effectiveness 
of our trade name ‘Kodak’ has 
not been an embarrassment to us. 
It might have become an embar- 
rassment to us had we not ex- 
tensively used the slogan—‘Tf it 
isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak’ 
and followed this up with our ad- 





vertising copy regarding the word 
‘Kodak’ as a trade-mark. While 
it may be true that people some- 
times refer to any small camera 
as a Kodak, my observation is 
that if you pin them down, you 
will find that they, in their own 
minds. always associate the word 
‘Kodak’ with Eastman goods. 

“I don’t pose as a trade-mark 
expert. but it seems to me that 
‘Kodak’ cannot be compared with 
the word ‘Pianola.’ ‘Pianola’ is 
more or less descriptive; it is 
simply a play on the word piano, 
where ‘Kodak’ is an absolutely 
arbitrary word in every sense and 
means nothing except as applied 
by the Eastman Kodak Company 
to certain goods of its manufac- 
ture. 

“While the word ‘Kodak’ is cer- 
tainly so far its superior that it 
is hardly possible to make a com- 
parison, it seems to me that it 
would be interesting in this con- 
nection to call attention to the 
word ‘Brownie. If you should 
make the statement that you were 
going to stop on your way down- 
town and buy a Brownie for 
some boy or girl, who would fail 
to understand that you would. buy 
a Brownie Camera? ‘Brownie’ 
isn’t a clever word as applied to a 
piece of merchandise, perhaps, but 
persistent advertising has certain- 
ly made it a valuable one.” 

Judging from the testimony of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, 
therefore, manufacturers need not 
lie awake nights fearing that they 
mav put too much meaning into 
their trade names: that is. if man- 
ufacturers foresee anv such dis- 
tinguished result of their adver- 
tising and if thev forestall com- 
mon noun possibilities for their 
trade name by nromoting a slogan 
like “If it isn’t an Eastman, it 
isn’t a Kodak.” 

—_——+30 + 
J. A. BUCHANAN AS WESTERN 
MANAGER 


James A. Buchanan has been appoint- 
ed Western advertising representative 
of the following pwblications: _Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Annals of Surgery. 
Child Welfare Magazine, American 
Journal of Nursing, Bovs’ Magazine 
and Advertising and Selling. Mr. 
Buchanan’s offices will be in the Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago. 
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What advertisers should 
know about circulation 


I believe 
you should know — 


1—That you are getting the quantity 
you pay for. 


2—That at least 90% of the quantity 
you pay for is paid for by readers. 


3—That it costs the publisher much 
less to get the circulation than the 
amount he gets from readers. 


4 —That the publisher is honest with 
you. 


You can know these essential things only 
if the publisher opens his books to you. 


My proposition is outlined on the follow- 
ing pages. 


A. D. Porter, President 


THE A. D. PORTER CO. 


Publishers—THE HOUSEWIFE 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT BEGINS 
ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 
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You may go as 
far as you like 





Advertisers are demanding exact knowledge that they are 
getting what they pay for—i.e., good circulation. We be- 
lieve they have a logical right to such knowledge. 


Any reputable advertiser who might profitably use The 
Housewife can come to 30 Irving Place, New York, any 
business day, enter The Housewife’s offices and call for 





1—Original paper bills for any period, 
2—Records of mailing department, 

3— Magazine printer’s bill for any month, 
4—Cover printer’s bills, 

5—Original post office receipts for any month, 
6—Mailing list for any town, 

7—Subscription orders for any name on our list, 
8—Bank vouchers for any period, 

9—Cash books for any period, 
10—Check books for any period, and 

11— Whatever other records seem desirable in order 

to ascertain that The Housewife delivers what 

it guarantees: . 


over 500,000 good 
CIRCULATION 











There are no skeletons in this publishing house — and no 
dark closets. 












We have nothing to conceal but much to reveal. Undoubt- 
edly a personal investigation of the records of The Housewife 
by individual advertising managers or representatives of ad- 
vertisers’ associations would do much to clarify the general 
circulation ‘‘problem’’ about which there has been much 
recent discussion. 


We invite such an investigation by advertisers of standing 
who might profitably use The Housewife. 











AREN’T WE AFRAID OF REVEALING 
BUSINESS SECRETS TO COMPETITORS? 


' 


Our answer to this is on the next page— 
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We do not fear to reveal 
certain facts and figures 
to anyone 


(Men of integrity know what 
to hold confidentially) 


Honest advertisers have a right to know the truth about pub- 
lishing conditions. They have a right to whatever knowledge 
will aid in forming a correct estimate of the present value 
and permanency of the mediums they use. 


The relation of circulation income to advertising income is 
recognized as indicative of a magazine’s strength with its 
readers—and its inherent financial strength and permanence. 


Here is one fact we reveal: 


The circulation income of The Housewife for the past five 
years was $667,370.34 net cash. 


The income from circulation was $139,554.02 in excess of 
the income from advertising. A most unusual condition! 


We will reveal another fact: 


The advertising revenue of The Housewife is constantly 
increasing as advertisers are learning of its merits. The in- 
crease for the last nine months over the corresponding 
period of the year before was $29,436.35. 


Where The Housewife circulates, what is its appeal, who 
reads it and similar information will be cheerfully supplied 
on request. 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


The A. D. Porter Company, Publishers 
30 Irving Place, New York City 


Charles W. Corbett, Advertising Manager 


New York 
Charles Dorr William Hamilton, Jr. 


6 Beacon Street. Boston Tribune Building, Chicago 










































































WHAT THE INSERT IN THE 
PACKAGE CAN DO FOR 
THE ADVERTISER 





THREE CLASSES OF INSERTS FOR DIF- 
FERENT PURPOSES—-THE MATTER 
OF CHANGING COPY ON INSERT 
OFTEN—A SURVEY OF FACTS AND 
TENDENCIES 


By Charles W. Hurd. 
III 


In the previous article of this 
series, the different inserts were 
analyzed as to use and classified 
according to whether their aim is 
to get quick sales; to win confi- 
dence and establish prestige; to 
give directions for use and other 
information; to secure new cus- 
tomers; to secure a mailing list; 
etc. 

We can make these classifica- 
tions somewhat differently, for 
the sake of greater clearness. We 
can say that the main purpose is 
to get reorders on the article 
packed. This is a rather broad 
statement, including as it does, in- 
serts playing for quick returns 
and those aiming at future busi- 
ness, and so endeavoring to lay a 
broad basis of confidence. This 
first classification naturally em- 
braces more than all the other 
classifications put together. 


Recoro No 
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advertises to get new customers 
through the old. The percentage 
of these is small. 

The other classes, educational, 
etc., are almost negligible. 

All of the inserts that we have 
considered hitherto have been 
those which have gone out in 
packages. There are many arti- 
cles which do not reach the con- 
sumer in unbroken packages, but 
which are broken up into lots by 
the retailer and sometimes even 
by the jobber. Such are collars, 
shirts, neckties, shoes, stockings, 
etc. Some necktie, shirt and stock- 
ing manufacturers manage to get 
some sort of label or tag attached 
to their goods, sometimes in the 
shape of a guarantee, and this 
serves the purpose of an insert, 
unsatisfactory though it may 
often be. 

But collars and many other ar- 
ticles are sold without any tag or 
enclosure. The manufacturers 
often provide booklets and the 
dealers are expected to put them 
in with the collars, and in fact 
other purchases for distribution. 
Some retailers are glad to do this 
when their imprint is on the lit- 
erature. 

There are two ways in which 
dealers may distribute this litera- 
ture and they do not seem equally 
good. When you buy a dozen 
collars and find in the 
package a booklet on 
those collars issued 
by the manufacturer, 
you are in an excel- 
lent frame of mind 
to be impressed. It 
is up to the literature 
to take advantage of 
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_The second class of inserts 
aims to get orders on other prod- 
ucts in the advertiser’s line. 


This is the next largest class. 
The third class is that which 





that. 

But if the booklet 
which the dealer has 
slipped into the pack- 
age is one on guaran- 
teed hosiery or some- 
body’s necktie or the 
dealer’s own circular, 
the conditions are en- 
tirely different. You 
are not particularly 
interested at that moment in ho- 
siery, neckties or haberdashery 
and you throw the booklet aside 
after a possible glance. 

Unquestionably it is to the ad- 


“KANTLEEK” 












vantage of the advertiser to have 
his booklets go out with his own 
product. He could leave to other 
forms of publicity the creation of 
new customers and he would de- 
pend on this ampler opportunity 
to inform, impress and hold the 
customers already gained. He 
could not count upon literature 
distributed in the packages of 
other products to do nearly so 
much for him. And if all manu- 
facturers were distributing book- 
lets in the same way through the 
dealer, each with the other’s prod- 
ucts, none would have exclusive 
attention and interest, and there 
would be a great waste to all. 
The ideal way, it would appear, is 
to have the dealer-distributed in- 
serts go out with the articles to 
which they belong. 

But, after all, this refinement is 
often a superfluous precaution, 
because the “inserts” do not get 
distributed at all, or only in part. 









IMPORTANT 
Keep Crisco at a Moderate 
‘Temperature. 

It Needs No Refrigeration. 


CRISCO should not be kept in the refrigcra- 
tor, for, like butter, it hardens quickly with 
cold and the best results cannot be obtain<.” 
with CRISCO if it is toohard. It works perfectly 
if kept at the usual room temperature. ‘ 











For Biscuits, Cake and Pastry Making, use a 
little less of Crisco than of butter, and add 
salt to compensate for the sajt in butter. 

For Deep Frying, heat Crisco until a crumb of bread 
becomes a brown, as follows: 

60 seconds for raw dough mixtures, as crullere, 
fritters, ete. 40 seconds for cooked mixtures, 
ae uettes, codfish balis, etc. 2v sec: 

for French fried potatoes. 

A : 












Crisco R. 
will be mailed free on 
request 





This may be because the dealer’s 
imprint is not on them, or because 
the dealer will not trouble to put 
it on. They may be placed in a 
pile on the counter and left to 
distribute themselves, which is 
rarely satisfactory. Or again, 
they may, plainly, be just thrown 
into the waste basket. 

Thus, L. C. McChesney, adver- 
tising manager of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., says: 

Probably the reason why we never 
paid much attention to this sort of ad- 


vertising is because we sell nearly all 
of our products through jobbers and 
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dealers, which plan does not offer the 
same opportunities as if we sold goods 
direct to consumers. 

Mr. Snow, of the International 
Silver Company, also refers to 
this point: 

Our line is somewhat different from 
many others as the goods are not al- 
ways delivered in the reeular packages, 
dealers transferring them to chests or 
to cases which they display them in, 
either carrying their name or perhaps 
a little more elaborate than the en- 
closures which accompany the goods. 

No manufacturer will care to 
censure his dealers. The fact re- 
mains that they cannot be wholly 
controlled. When the insert is in 
the package, we know where it 
is; when it is somewhere else, 
there. is always a chance of its 
missing fire. 


HAVE ADVERTISING MATTER THERE 


The moral is to get the insert 
into the package or tie it to or 
fix it on the article whenever pos- 


Crisco is a new and here- 


tofore unknown product; an 

; absolutely wholesome and de- 
S4\ licious cooking material made 
et, under hygienic conditions from 
P edible vegetable oils by a pro- 

cess controlled exclusively by 





OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PAGES OF ROUND CRISCO BOOKLET SNAPPED INTO TOP OF CAN 


sible, and, when not, to use Her- 
culean means to get the dealer to 
enclose it in the package of the 
goods he himself makes up. 

This difficulty and other diffi- 
culties in respect to the insert 
would take care of themselves -if 
the subject were less shrouded in 
mystery, if both dealers and man- 
ufacturers possessed some evi- 
dence or demonstration of results. 

What is needed is a series of 
tests by leading manufacturers 
under conditions that would per- 
mit of the determination of re- 
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The Indianapolis News 


Circulation Record 

















The sworn statement made to the Postofhice Depart- 
ment, as required by the act of Congress of August 
11, 1912, shows that the Daily average circulation 
of The Indianapolis News, for 


: Penn a ae ran 10 8, 192 


ty ag “" slecelation a Al 1 1 2,1 30 


Distribution of Circulation 





In the city of Indianapolis - - - - - 55,077 
In country towns - - - - - - - 30,856 
On rural routes - - - - - - - - 26,197 
i Over 95 per cent. of The News circula- 
tion is delivered daily into the 


_ homes of subscribers. 


The advertising rate of The Indianapolis News is 


12 Cents a Line (Flat) 


' with no reduction for regular insertions, or the amount 
of space used, and with no special or class rates of 
any kind. 


Based on this rate, and the circulation for April, the 
cost to the advertiser is practically one and one- 
half cents an inch per thousand of circu- 
lation, thus giving the greatest efficiency at a very 
moderate cost. 








THE NEWS has the greatest circulation, per qenite, of 
the population of the city in which it is published—the 
greatest circulation of any exclusively two-cent evening 
newspaper in the United States and carries a greater 
representation of advertised standard trade-marked ar- 
ticles than any other publication (daily) in the middle west. 








Eastern Representative Western Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL, . W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Bldg., New York First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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Specify ““BROOK- 
DALE LINEN 
BOND” on your 
next order for sta- 
tionery. 


A substantial sheet uni- 
formly well made and 
suited for every commer- 
cial purpose. 

The sixteen colors in which 
it is made present a wide 
range to choose from for 
“system” use. The light 
weight (12 lb. folio) makes 
the ideal sheet for mani- 
folding purposes. However, 
the story of BROOKDALE 
LINEN BOND is best told 
in the handsome sample 
book recently issued. Some 
of the printing qualities in 
various processes now in 
vogue are shown therein. 
Your request for this book 
and other samples com 
prising the famous 


will receive 
sponse. 


prompt = re- 


White envelopes in the popular 
commercial sizes supplied from 
stock. Other sizes made to order 
on short notice. 


Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 
Paper Warehouses 


20 Beekman Street 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street 











sults and their exact cost. It ig 
difficult or impossible to obtain 
these now with the advertised ar- 
ticles already on the market. 

The value of the insert could 
only be tested with a new product. 
And the test should run over a 
long period, and be taken both 
with and without other advertis- 
ing. The test would not be sound 
and complete unless it were made 
with similar inserts packed with 
a number of different products in 
different lines, so that the part 
played by the other factors—the 
package itself, the prestige of the 
line, the dealer’s prejudice, the at- 
tractiveness of the article, the dif- 
ference in selling quality in the 
copy, etc.—the part’ played by 
these would be accounted for in 
the average. 

It will be easier to make such 
tests now while the subject is 
young and before the facts are 
obscured by a lot of unten- 
able theories, It is precisely one 
of those subjects that the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertising 
Managers could handle so well. 

In the meantime, while there is 
a want to be filled, we may haz- 
ard a few general observations 
which in the absence of anything 
hetter worth the name, may pass 
for maxims. 


ONE OF MOST VALUABLE MEDIUMS 


The package insert is one of the 
most valuable kinds of advertis- 


| ing mediums or matters that it is 





possible to employ. 

It is undoubtedly the most val- 
uable that scores of manufactur- 
ers use. Besides its individual 
use, it plays an important part in 
linking all other advertising with 
the product, going farther than 
the package itself. It therefore 
deserves a treatment commensu- 
rate with its importance. 

The standard of inserts at pres- 
ent is not high. There are some 
good examples but the average is 
shoddy. Most advertisers are fol- 
lowing precedent half-heartedly 
and are not striking out with the 
energy and enthusiasm born of 
conviction. 

There are tons of booklets and 
other literature now thrown away 
in other kinds of distribution that 


























really belong in the package or 
could readily be adapted to it and 
would do infinitely more good 
there. 

There is much on the package 
that should be in the package. 

The literature in the package 
offers the broadest opportunity 
for advertising skill. All sorts of 
stories can be told and points 
made that would be out of place in 
newspaper or magazine. There is 
no limit to the things that may be 
done to render the proposition 
humanly interesting and impress- 
ive. 

One other maxim—important 
enough to be elevated into a prin- 
ciple—there should be news value 
or novelty in the insert, even if 
this can be made to mean nothing 
more than a frequent or at any 
rate occasional change of matter. 
This last clause refers, of course, 
to those commodities of common 
consumption where by far the 
larger proportion of the consum- 
ers remain the same. 


IMPORTANCE OF NOVELTY 


The absurdity of giving to the 
same set of readers the same lit- 
erature over and over again to 
read is obvious. The insert there- 
fore should have novelty for the 
same reason that newspaper and 
magazine ads should have novelty. 

If inserts have not previously 
demonstrated their value, it is 
probably because of this fact. If 
all of the newspaper and maga- 
zine ads and street car ads, etc., 
were to run over and over again 
unchanged, their value would be a 
small fraction of what it is now. 

So with the package insert. It 
needs a frequent freshening to 
keep the interest of old readers. 
One reason possibly why the ciga- 
rette package inserts are so pop- 
ular is because of their variety 
value. And this aside from the 
fact that they are generally run 
in a series. The tobacco people 
are progressive enough to bring 
in all of the factors of interest. 
They run their inserts in series 
so as to induce people to purchase 
again and complete the series, and 
~ make each picture interesting 

appealing in itself in order 
to be valued for its own sake and 
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A Farmer Who 
Sowed His Grain 
From A Balloon 


and watched it scatter to the 
winds with only a few seeds 
dropping on his own field would 
be considered the essence of 
Prodigality. 

The manufacturer or jobber 
who tries to reach the Power 
Plant Field by using mediums of 
general circulation is scattering 
his advertising to the winds of 
waste. 


PRAGTIGAL 


ENGINEER 


Semi- Monthly 





offers the Manufacturer of Power 
Plant Equipment the opportunity 
to plant in the field he desires to 
cultivate. 

Its 22,000 subscribers are Power 
Plant Engineers, Superintend- 
ents, Electricians, Master Me- 
chanics, General Managers or 
Owners, who have subscribed 
for it because of the important 
facts and information it contains. 

Concentrate your advertising 
upon this rich, ever-progressive 
field. Draw the attention of 
these buyers to your product by 
advertising in Practical Engineer. 
Our service department will aid 
you in the preparation of adver- 
tisements which will bring you 
results. 

We guarantee a circulation of 
22,000 copies per issue, or a pro 
rata refund. The only -Power 
Plant Publication which makes 
such a guarantee a part of every 
advertising contract. 


Present average circulation 
23,000. 


Write for sample copy and cir- 
culation statement. 


Technical Publishing Company 
537 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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to be looked at, the valuation and 
study of course contributing to 
the memory value. 

This is so extremely important 
a consideration that it is really 
surprising that it has escaped no- 
tice so long. Advertisers who 
would not dream of running one 
ad more than once in a daily 
paper or magazine, and who may 
be the most critical and exacting 
when it comes to getting fresh 
ideas and novel expressions and 
taking layouts for their daily 


The GALOX Tooth Brush 


Wote the Superior Quality of this Brush wa 


perry eT) 





HE CALOX Tooth Brush has been specially designed for use 
It is made anat- 

omically correct, 80 as to ensure proper cleansing of every 
part of the natural denture. The head is slightly curved to conform to 
the curvature of the jaw, while the tuft at the end permits of proper 
cleansing of the back teeth, which are so apt to be untouched by the 
Dentists who have used 
this brush pronounce it perfect for proper cleaning of the teeth. 
‘Clean teeth never decay’ is a dental axiom, and clean teeth are 
best secured by daily use of the CALOX Tooth Brush and CALOX, 


with CALOX, the Oxygen Tooth Powder, 


ordinary brush and are so prone to decay, 


the Oxygen Tooth Powder, 


Send for our Booklet on the CARE OF THE TEETH AND MOUTH 


MCKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton St., New York,U.S.A. As a 


BRITISH DEPOT 
G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 


CANADIAN DEPOT 


NATIONAL DRUG & CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


PRODUCT ENCLOSED WITH CAN OF 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW 
8 CALOX POWDER 


newspaper series, will neverthe- 
less settle the insert question for 
all time by getting up one set of 
plates from which many thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands 
of package inserts are struck off 
to run over a long series of 
months and possibly years without 
change. This seems to be abso- 
lutely indefensible. 

Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter. Here is an al- 
most unsurpassed opportunity to 
get your message to the known 
consumer, the man or woman who 
has already been sufficiently inter- 
ested in your product to buy it. 
Isn’t it worth cultivating? 


75 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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BUSINESS OF GETTING BUSY 


QO. C. Mosley, of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, Inc, thinks so. He 
says, writing to Printers’ Ink: 


We are glad to receive the informa- 
tion contained in our letter since we 
have had in mind using inserts and 
now we are doubly sure that this pro- 
cedure is correct, e shall 
certainly work this suggestion for all 
that it is werth, 


Mr. McChesney, of Thomas A, 
Edison, Ine., writes in much the 
same strain; 


The idea of including 
printed matter with pack- 
ages, both to make fur- 
ther sales of the same 
articles or create a ‘de- 
mand for other goods, is 
unquestionably sound and 
probably ought to be 
doing a great deal more 
of it than we are, 


W. W. Hovey, of 
the International Milk 
Products Company, 
says: 

We have considered 


the matter thoroughly aud 
realize we ought to do it. 


Mr. Snow, 
International Silver 
Company, adds _ this 
to the information 
already furnished: 


of the 


matter of fact, 
this is a subject the writer 
has had in mind for some 
little time, believing we 
were a good 
chance to advertise un 
covered, 

There is no doubt that 
when a package is opened 
by the consumer, by hav 
ing the right piece of lit- 
erature, it stands a pretty good chance 
of being read, as for a time the person 
receiving it is vitally interested in the 
merchandise and any information which 
may hitch up with the article being 
examined, 


There is nothing to add to these 
testimonies, The insert is only 
another name for an opportunity. 
It should be taken seriously and 
taken at once. 

scischcisiig ha sesiehliole 
TOWER RESIGNS AS “GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING” EDITOR 

James T. Tower has resigned as editor 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine and 
will spend a year in Europe. Mr. 
Tower is succeeded by W. F. Bigelow, 
who has been with the Hearst maga- 
zines for some time. 
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| (Fi The Advertiser | 


es as he appears in 


: tl] The Advertising Mirror 











a : “He offers a product that is useful 4 
eG and helpful to the person who 3 
Bee 4 buys it.” —From ‘‘The Advertising Mirror.’” 2 





A laudable pride in one’s 
4 ||| product is usually based 
4\\| on the knowledge that it 
||| serves a need of the pur- 
|j| chaser in a way to make 
( | 4 1{| himglad he boughtit. It’s 
@ij| repeat orders that make 
advertising worth while. 



















Another look in the Advertising 
Mirror in Printers’ Ink next week. 





** The Advertising Mirror’’ complete, reflecting gee 
graphically the ideal Agent, Publisher, and Adver- 
tiser, may be had on sogpect from H, E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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An Omission Corrected 


Some recent comparative figures, given wide 
publicity, dealing with the volume of advertising 
carried by various magazines, concern the gen- 
eral advertiser more specifically in what the 
figures FAILED TO SHOW, than in what they 
were intended to show. 


The omission of TOWN & COUNTRY from 
the list, while possibly an oversight, is an omis- 
sion we are pleased to supply with figures from 
the same source, viz. Printers’ Ink. 


The figures being incomplete, the deductions also 
are misleading. While the term “Class Publica- 
tion” may be an elastic term, it does not appear 
to be quite clear why any confusion should exist 
in distinguishing between (1) a class publication, 
(2) a woman’s publication and (3) a standard 
magazine. 


The record on the opposite page should establish 
to the average intelligence that TOWN & 
COUNTRY is the “greatest class paper not only 
in America but in the world,” and Lord Harms- 
worth, if correctly quoted, may be pardoned for 
having failed to distinguish between a woman’s 
publication of general circulation and TOWN & 
COUNTRY—a class publication of class circu- 
lation. 


TOWN & COUNTRY po ’ BR 
389 Fifth Avenue - 1uhh., 


Publisher. 
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The Correction’ 





STANDARD MAGAZINES 


(April) 
Li. ee ered arr 99687 
Town & Country 95,632 
Cosmopolitan ....... 47121 
Everybody’s ........31158 
Review of Reviews.. .30520 
NOE isis Shinwie bale decs 27356 
World’s Work....... 25185 
| oT aT 21422 
POROFICON: 5.6 6 6 cies 19592 
Scribtier’s oo... ...0%- 18256 
i. TERN ena 18131 
POMSUOT Boiss kes vlcalnee's 16968 
NED ce talc ors aka 16744 
20 PRE EER Et 13440 


Current Opinion..... 12880 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


(April) 
WHOOS cs c0b sche wan 99687 
Town & Country 95,632 
ia eke 75306 
Motor Boating...... 50400 
Country Life........46872 
ey sas sues 31696 
Popular Mech....... 31024 
Suburban Life....... 20060 
House & Garden... .20029 
MMMUGON ochesby cae’ 16978 
House Beautiful..... 16876 
Outing ..... id auewet 12600 
NED 55s ons 0h Sie 11438 
Int’l Studio.......... 11180 





*The omission is supplied in bold-face type 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(April) 
WO icin sic he <3 99687 
Town & Country 95,632 
L, JOR es 37300 


W. H. Companion. . .33923 
Good Housekeeping. .30394 
Delineator 
L. World & Hskpr. .21043 


DOMMES 6666 Eo 20939 
fe eRe 20616 
Pictorial Review... ..20560 
MCGMES: bik Sian Ss 19274 


Modern Priscilla... ..16298 
Mother’s 
P, Th JOUSBAL . 5 6:55 11668 


Harper’s Bazar...... 3503 
WEEKLIES 

(March) 

BB POWs cc ce cscibe 131240 


Vogue (March)... ..89468* 
Town & Country 75,668 


Literary Digest..... 70782 
CONE. oi cece 67872 
CUUOOR oe es as cise 41786 
p "REE ner eee any 37953 
TAMOE oe ee hie kes 26348 
Forest & Stream.... 17639 


* Two issues, ; 




















Dro Goods Economist 
No. 3 of a Series 


Selling a Buyer Who 
Wouldn’t Look — 


OU’LL be interested in 

this little story of how 
an Economist advertisement 
got in, where a_ salesman 
had been turned down for 
three years. 


There is a store in Pitts- 
burgh which this salesman 
had been calling on at least 
twice a year for three years. 


The buyer was courteous 
but his answer was always 
“cc 4 - ee 

nothing doing,” in fact, he 
would not even look at the 
samples. 


This was only one of many 
cases that puzzled both the 
salesman and his boss. 


Now listen to the second 
chapter. This manufacturer, 
after we had called on him 
as many times as his sales- 
man had called on _ that 
buyer, decided to try adver- 
tising in the Dry Goods 
Economist. ' 

He was skeptical and we 


suggested a way to “key” 
his advertised numbers so he 
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would know just what or- 
ders the Economist devel- 
oped for him. | 


He soon found out—among 
the sample orders received 
direct from the first adver- 
tisement was one from the 
very Pittsburgh buyer who 
had for three years refused 
even to look at this firm’s 
samples. 


The third chapter worked 
out this way. Samples made 
good with the Pittsburgh 
buyer—re-order followed— 
then another running (into 
four figures came wéthin 
three weeks after the adyer- 
tisement appeared. And'the 
buyer’s door is open to the 
salesman. 


The buyer who won’t look 
at your goods really doesn’t 
know their value until he 
buys some. 


The manufacturer or whole- 
saler who will not advertise 
in the Economist because he 
“thinks” it won't pay 
should give us an oppor- 
tunity to furnish proof. 





Dry GoodsEconomist 
231 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


In Its 67th Year 


The national authority on 
matters concerning dry 
goods and department 
stores. Issued weekly. Av- 
erage circulation past year, 
12,162 copies per week. 


Forms close Wednesday. 
Type page 9x13. . 
































SOME THINGS I LEARNED 
WHILE SPENDING A 
MILLION DOLLARS 





BIG MAIL ORDER HOUSE NEVER 
FOUGHT THE LOCAL DEALER UN- 
LESS LATTER ATTACKED IT—HOW 
SEVERAL SUCH ATTACKS WERE RE- 
PELLED 





By William Thompson, . 
Formerly Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Ill 


An advertiser’s follow-up sys- 
tem must be arranged according 
to his personal requirements. 

In our advertisements we used 
catalogue numbers as our key. If 
we made a sale to one who had 
not given the medium that caused 
him to send for a catalogue we 
enclosed a stamped postal card 
telling him it was necessary to 
have this information for our ad- 
vertising department and asked 
what influenced him to send for 
it, or who made the recommenda- 
tion. 

One from Nebraska wrote that 
he was influenced by reading our 
advertisement in every periodical 
or book except the Bible. Of 
course we did not expect the 
agency to have much acquaintance 
with this medium. 

We used everything we could 
think of to get inquiries. We 
made many mistakes. You can- 
not tell a thing about some medi- 
ums until you try them. For in- 
stance, I have told, in meetings 
of advertising men, our experi- 
ence with railroad painted boards. 


ILLUSIONS OF THE OUTDOOR 
BULLETINS 


We had a number of them 
around Chicago, none over twen- 
ty-five miles distant. Many Iet- 
ters were received for catalogues, 
one writer saying, “I have been 
reading ‘your ads on the sign 
boards all the way from Jersey 
City to Iowa.” Another personal 
friend said he knew for a certain- 
ty that we had sign boards from 
Chicago to Milwaukee, about five 
miles apart. And yet not one was 


THE 


over twenty-five miles from Chi- 
cago. 


A man from Sunnyside, 
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Wash., said that “he saw our bill 
boards all along the Northern Pa- 
cific as he came from Greentown,” 
and still we had none outside of 
Cook County, Ill, except one in 
Hammond, Ind. 

I want to say something more 
about a catalogue. It is a sales- 
man, a quiet, gentle representative 
of your company. It should be 
so interesting that a retail dealer 
will enjoy reading it. It is al- 
ways on duty, it doesn’t get off on 
joy rides, it doesn’t limit its hours 
of duty, and you can always de- 
pend on its arguments, as they are 
there all in type to refresh any 
information you may desire. 

We have had many experiences 
with Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tions, Business Men’s Clubs, and 
Boards of Trade, which consider 
all mail order concerns as out- 
laws and unfit to associate with 
business men or manufacturers. 
I can recall reading the proceed- 
ings of the Hardware Associa- 
tions in which much space was 
given to the “Mail Order Houses” 
and.I remember how foolish all 
these talks and resolutions were. 
Such attacks have advertised the 
mail order business more than 
they appreciate. If they were to 
assemble and agree not to men- 
tion, or refer to, argue about, 
compare prices with, or in any 
way make any statement about 
the mail order business, they 
would accomplish more. 


FIGHTING THE DEALER 


They gave me reasons to com- 
bat their false statements and I 
never fought them specifically un- 
less I was forced to do so. Take 
Fort Wayne, for instance. After 
having contracted with the daily 
papers to run our advertisements, 
they refused to do so. The ad- 
vertising manager of one Fort 
Wayne paper wrote us that his 
paper had an agreement with the 
merchants’ association not to ac- 
cept mail order advertising. I 
had this letter printed on an eight- 
sheet poster. The bill-poster re- 
fused to put them up. 

I then notified the American 
Posting Service, which lost no 
time in having them posted as 
they should be. In addition we 
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printed a circular giving the 
facts, calling the attention of the 
public to the fact that thé Busi- 
ness Men’s and Manufacturers’ 
Associations were doing ail thev 
could to prevent the citizens from 
spending their money just as they 
pleased, trying to keep them from 
saving a big sum for a stove when 
a real manufacturer was offering 
them the means of buying an ar- 
ticle and saving them from $10 to 
$30 on each purchase. 

Of course this circular had a 
lot of “hot stuff” in it, appealing 
to their sense of judgment and 
sympathies and asking whether 
it was honorable for these big 
combinations of capital and 
wealth to combine to the people’s 
disadvantage and prevent them 
from buying an article at a very 
large saving to themselves, etc. 

Each house in the city had one 
of these circulars placed in it. I 
firmly believe that there are in 
actual use in that city to-day, over 
five thousand Kalamazoo stoves. 

We had similar experiences in 
smaller towns and we went after 
the dealers only when they forced 
us. I reasoned that the dealer had 
a limited territory for the sale of 
stoves and we had the entire coun- 
try. We enjoyed a good volume 
of sales, were earning dividends 
for our stockholders and were 
satisfied not to put up a special 
fight unless compelled to. 


HARDWARE DEALER DRAWS FIRM’S 


FIRE 


A hardware dealer in Janesville, 
Wis., stated at one of the state 
association meetings that it had 
printed and circulated a small 
booklet that had cut off the sale 
of stoves in its community. Some- 
one sent me one of these booklets. 
The statements did not agree with 
our records and we finally con- 
cluded to give him a “real benefit.” 
The newspapers would not accept 
our copy. Mailing lists were not 
of much value, unless as a last 
resort to a particular end. So we 
finally printed 12-sheet posters 
and gave orders to have them 
posted on everything that was 
large enough everywhere in Rock 
County, Wis. Believe me, the 


records will show a volume of 








sales, not only in Janesville but 
other towns in the county, that 
was astonishing. 

Hastings, Michigan, is a few 
miles above Kalamazoo in Barry 
County. One day our secretary 
went there, had a long talk with 
the president of the Barry County 
Agricultural Society and entered 
into a contract for space to ex- 
hibit stoves and ranges and paid 
for certain spaces. In addition, 
he agreed to donate to the associ- 
ation a range to be given away to 
any couple married on the grounds 
during the fair. 

The president caused to be in- 
serted in the Hastings Herald a 
notice to that effect and the pa- 
per, printed that night, was deliv- 
ered to subscribers the next morn- 
ing. I am sure it was before 7 
a. m. the next day he telephoned 
our office saying the merchants of 
Hastings and other towns in the 
county who had seen the an- 
nouncement were up in arms and 
would practically boycott the fair 
unless the contract was canceled. 
We refused to cancel it, and by 10 
a. m. the president was in Kala- 
mazoo. After worrying him al- 
most to distraction we agreed to 
cancel the contract if he would 
furnish us with the names of ev- 
ery housekeeper in Barry County. 
He failed to do this, so we hunted 
up the best mailing list, printed a 
circular, 4x9, eight pages, and in 
big letters on the front page dis- 
played— : 


WHO’S THE BOSS OF BARRY COUNTY? 


We certainly made the Fort 
Wayne circular look like a weak 
one compared to the copy con- 
tained in this one. We stirred 
things up in that county until the 
debate got into politics, religion 
and everyday gossip. We en- 
closed with this circular a stamped 
postal card, addressed to the com- 
pany, and asked the following 
questions, leaving space for the 
answers. We had a very large 
percentage returned, and of those 
only one was a criticism of our 
action. 

The questions were: “Do you 
believe that you ought to be al- 
lowed to spend your money wher- 
ever and however you please? 

















Do you think we have done right 
by placing the facts of this matter 
before you? Can you see any 
reason for paying your local deal- 
er from five dollars to twenty 
dollars extra on a stove or range? 
Would you like to have our cata- 
logue and price list now?” 

You will readily see that if you 
put out the right kind of copy, the 
proper kind of human interest 
will be taken in it by a majority 
of the readers. 

———_—_+o+—___. 
MINISTER ON EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


The Rev. Jacob E. Meeker, of St. 
Louis, addressed the local league, May 
7, on “Advertising as I See It.” 
Among other things, Mr. Meeker said 
that some advertising he had seen he 
wished he had not seen; he had in- 
vested a good many hundred dollars in 
the past in alluring financial proposi- 
tions, and his total net dividends to 
date were just exactly 50 cents. He 
was glad that such advertising was now 





“a crime in up-to-date states. He said 


that one of his professors at the theo- 
logical seminary used to hammer home 
a great advertising truth in teaching 
the young preachers how to preach: 
Hing which gets a man’s attention, gets 
im. 
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ADVERTISING BUILDING 
FILLING UP 


With May 1 the centralization of the 
advertising interests in Chicago in the 
Advertising Building on Madison street 
began. Already several agencies are 
installed there and more are sched- 
uled to go soon. Owing to a strike 
during April the rooms for the Adver- 
tising Association were not ready and 
the club will not move until June 1. 
The membership of the club is now 
741, or within 59 of the limit, which 
the officers confidently expect will be 
reached by June 1. 





1 —_+0+—____ 
A. N. P. A. INCORPORATES 





The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Inc., with principal offices 
in New York City, was incorporated 
May 8 in Albany for the promotion of 
its business interests. he directors 
are: Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland; Her- 
bert L. Bridgman, Brooklyn; Hilton U. 
Brown, _ Indianapolis; che Stewart 
Bryan, Schaeed: F. P. Glass, Mont- 
gomery; Jason Rogers, William J. Patti- 
son, New York; J. F. MacKay, Toron- 
tog Hopewell L. Rogers, Chicago; 
Charles:H. Taylor, Jr., Boston; Harry 
Chandler, Los Angeles. . 


Bea a? at aD 
ESTATE OF DAVID L. TAYLOR 


The estate of David L. Taylor, of 
Taylor-Critchfield Company, Chicago, 
was scheduled at $100,000, most of 
which is stock in the company. 











YOU ASK WHY 


















the Pacific North-West offers the best adver- 
tising field west of the Mississippi River? 






The immense crops and good prices of same will 
continue to keep the North-West prosperous. 







Out-Door Painted Displays and Posters have 
been found of greatest value in reaching this 
section. 


( Foster & Kleiser-Signs. )} 


Seattle Portland Tacoma Bellingham 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING _ SES- 


SIONS. AT BALTIMORE 

The departmental meeting of outdoor 
advertising will be held in the Armory 
at the Baltimore Convention, Tuesday 
morning, June 10, at 9:30. A. M. 
Briggs will be chairman. 

Speakers and subjects will be as fol- 
lows: 

Address by chair, “Why I Use 
Painted Disslars and Suggestions for 
Improvements in the Service,” Harry 
Dumont, Pacific Coast Borax Company; 
“Why I Use Poster Advertising and 
Suggestions for Improvements in the 
Service,” Carley, president 
Clysmic Spring Company; “What Is Be- 
ing Done to Improve Painted Display 
Service,”” Geo. L. Johnson; “What Is 


Being Done to Improve Poster Ad- 
vertising Service,” P. J. McAliney; 
Painted Dis- 


“The Selling Problem o 
lays Ballard Dunn; “The Poster 
Selling Problem,” E. L. Ruddy; “What 
Advertising Can Do for the Panama Ex- 
osition,” J. Chas. Green; ‘Promotion 
Suggestions for Outdoor Advertising,” 
J. M. Hopkins, general manager of 
Printers’ Inx; “The Relationship of 
Outdoor Advertising to the Other Ad- 


vertising Mediums, and Its Place in 
National and_ Local Advertising Cam- 
paigns,”’ J. Gude, president O. J. 


Gude Company. 

The Bull Ring, five minutes each: 
Harold J. Mahin, of O. J. Gude Com- 
pany; C. M. P. Wright, of Thos, Cusack 
Company; M. F. Reddington, of the 
Poster Selling Company; H. C. Walker, 
of Walker & Co.; H. L. Whitten, of 
Thos. Cusack Company; A. de ont- 
luzin, of U. >. Printing & Lithograph 
Company; B. W. Robbins, of American 
Posting Service; Harvey Conover, of 
Thos. Cusack Company, and James P. 
Gillroy, of O. J. Gude Company. 

A general discussion open to all will 
complete the session. 


a Ss 
HAMILTON JOINS CHAPPELOW 
AGENCY 





Clarence D. Hamilton, for eight years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, as artist and 
writer, has just joined the Chappelow 
Agency, St. Louis, as art director and 


plan man. 
————+o- > 


WITH TAYLOR-CRITCH- 
FIELD 


McCALL 


J. G. McCall, who formerly conducted 
the McCall Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, and later was with System. has 
just joined the copy department of the 

aylor-Critchfield Agency, Chicago. 


+o+—-—— 





The first exclusive printers’ home in 
the United States is the new club house 
opened last week by the Printers’ Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia at 1116 Girard 
street. 





Edgar H. Hodginson, formerly of the 
New York Evening Post, bas joined the 
advertising staff of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 








INK 








PUBLISHERS OF “VOGUE” 
“DRESS” 


BUY 


The publishers of Vogue have pur- 
chased Dress of McCready Beals Com- 
pany, of New York, and will consolidate 
with it Vanity Fair, which they have 
purchased from the Beeman Company. 

“Vanity Fair has been purchased,” 
Conde Nast announced, “rather for the 
possibilities in its development than for 
| particular past merit.” 

t is announced that all of the best 
fashion and society features of Dress 
will be retained. & addition, the new 
publishers expect to develop the publi- 
cation along new lines by handling 
certain features in the manner of papers 
like The Sketch and The Tatler in Eng- 
land. Dress will be edited to appeal to 
men as well as women. 

————_+o4+—__. 


BLOCH ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OF GLOBE-WERNICKE 





Dave E. Bloch, for some time con- 
nected with the J. K. Gill Compan , of 
Portland, Ore., and the C. E. Shep- 
pard Company, of New York, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati. 
Mr. Bloch takes the place of the late 
L. H. Martin. 


HAXTON WITH McGUCKIN 


Fred Haxton, formerly with the copy 
staff of the McFarland Publicity Serv- 
ice, Harrisburg, Pa., and for seven 
years previously with the Chicago Daily 
Journal, has joined the staff of the 
Eugene McGuckin Company, general 
advertising agents, Phila eke, 

+ o> 


NEW MEN FOR DUNLAP-WARD 


The Dunlap-Ward Agency, Chicago, 
has added to its staff Bruce Farson, 
formerly of the Chicago Tribune, and 
G. M. Lauck, formerly with the Root 
Newspaper Association. Mr. Lauck is 
Mr. Ward’s assistant in the contract de- 
partment. 

—_——__+o+—_—___— 
RUSSELL GRAY WITH PHILADEL- 


PHIA “RECORD” 


Russell Gray is again in charge of 
the advertisers’ service department of 
the Philadelphia Record, having re- 
cently resigned as one of the official 
staff of the Fowler Simpson Company, 
Cleveland, O. 

————__——__+0»>—___—- 
NEW ADVERTISING MAN FOR 
HAMILTON-BROWN 


W. H. Montague, a St. Louis adver- 
tising man, has just taken charge of the 
publicity department of the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

OH 

H. L. Hamilton, formerly _a_ copy 
writer for N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia, on May 1 became advertising 
manager of the Baltimore Gas Electric 
Company. 
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The First Thing a Foreigner 
Does When He Comes to 
this Country is to Hunt a Job 


HE second thing—he uses his earn- 
ings for living expenses. When he 


finds a good American product ad- 
vertised in a foreign language newspaper 
he reads, he tries it out—gets acquainted 
with it. 

From acquaintance to custom is but 
a step. 

There are eighteen million of these 
foreign-language Americans. Do they 
know about your productP In other 
words, are you advertising to them in 
their own language, in the 550 papers 
which are the only point of contact be- 
tween them and their life in this country? 

The 550 papers of the American 
Association of Foreign Language News- 
papers are printed in 30 different lan- 
guages. 

For full information about this adver- 
tising service to one of the richest mar- 
kets in America, write to 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING, President 
The American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, Inc. 
912-926 Woolworth Building, New York City 
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The April chapter of the current history of Thachi 


“Omissions and/C 


More advertising was offered The Daily News in April than could be ac- 
cepted. Space limitations compelled refusal, on the four Fridays of the month, ing | 
of all orders exceeding 5 columns, entailing a loss, conservatively estimated, of 
29 columns a day or 116 columns for the month. 

Other advertising was omitted, for lack of space, to the amount of 152,58 
columns display and 69.70 columns classified—a total of 222.28 columns. 

The schedule of one day’s omissions of advertising—Friday, April 18— 
totals 24 columns and 166 lines, or 3)4 pages, and is as follows: 
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Month after month, year in and year out, The Chicago Daily New 
joys a greater influence with its readers, carries more advertising §5!X ¢ 
circulation than any other newsppapet 


JOHN B. WOODWARD THE CHICAGOIDA 


i Eastern Advertising Representative . 
708 Times Bldg., New York America’s Greatest @Adver 
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thicago Daily News is a story of record-breaking 


Commissions” 


On the other hand The Daily News never before printed so much advertis- 
nth, ing in any month in its 37-years’ history. It printed 


1, of 1,897.90 Columns Display 
2,58 1,522.49 Columns Classified 
A total of 3,420.39 Columns 

8— A daily average of 131.55 Columns 


The comparison with April of last year is: 
Display Classified Total 
1913 1,897.90 Columns 1,522.49 Columns 3,420.39 Columns 
1912 1,843.70 Columns 1,274.41 Columns 3,118.11 Columns 
A gain of 54.20 Columns 248.08 Columns $302.28 Columns 


Adding to these 302.28 columns of published advertising the 222.28 columns 
omitted and the estimated 116 columns declined by way of the limitation to 5 
columns, for any single advertiser, on the four Fridays of the month, we have a 
total of 640.56 columns more advertising tendered The Daily News in April 
than in April last year—a gain of over 20 per cent. 
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The Daily News published in the twenty-six week-days of the month 


In DISPLAY advertising — 1,897.90 In CLASSIFIED advertising —1 ,522.49 
columns, which is 587.28 columns more _ columns, which is 193.28 columns more 
display than the next highest Chicago _ classified than the next highest Chicago 
paper printed on the same days. paper printed on the same days. 

The Daily News printed in the week ending April 19, after leaving out 27 
columns classified for lack of space, 355.04 columns of classified advertising—an 
average of over 59 columns per day—and broke the record of every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday in its own 37-years’ history. 

The Daily News is the only Chicago newspaper, morning or evening, which 
has made a gain every month this year in the volume of both display and clas- 
sified advertising published. 





__ The Daily News last month also broke its 37-years’ April circulation record 
with a daily average of 364,840 copies, net paid. Over 335,000 of this circula- 
tion is in Chicago and immediate suburbs, more than twice the city circulation 
of any other Chicago newspaper, daily or Sunday—which accounts for the fact 
that The Daily News, with no Sunday edition, printed more local advertising in 
April in its twenty-six publication days than the next highest Chicago paper 
printed in its thirty publication days. 








aily@News has a larger circulation in a more compact territory, en- 
sing @SIx days a week, and sells its space at less cost per thousand 
ewspaper in America. Therefore 


OJDAILY NEWS 


test #Advertising Medium 
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PUBLISHER ASKS FOR BET- 
TER ELECTROS AND 
* STEREOTYPES 





SAYS HE CANNOT GIVE RESULTS AD- 
VERTISERS DEMAND UNLESS LAT- 
TER PROVIDE MORE CAREFULLY PRE- 
PARED MATERIAL—-SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR ADVERTISERS TO FOLLOW 





Publishers of newspapers ap- 
pear to have a just grievance 
against many advertisers who, 
while demanding the very best 
from the newspaper in the way of 
legible printing, provide mats and 
electros that make good service 
hard, if not impossible, to render. 

Printers’ InK has of late re- 
ceived several communications 
from newspaper publishers urging 
this point, at the same time stat- 
ing that they were anxious to do 
their best for “foreign” accounts 
if agencies and advertisers would 
only meet them half-way. 

Only recently, for instance, one 
paper complained that two big 
agencies refused to pay for inser- 
tions, alleging that the printing 
was poor. In both cases, the pub- 
lisher proved to the satisfaction 
of Printers’ InK that the fault 
lay with the agencies: they had 
supplied electros half of the sur- 
faces of which were depressed. 
Yet the agencies bull-headedly re- 
fused to pay, in the face of the 
publisher’s proof. 

In order that advertisers may 
clearly understand the difficult po- 
sition in which they often put the 
newspapers, it is worth while to 
print a letter recently received by 
Printers’ INK from Ralph 
Buvinger, proprietor of the Me- 
ridian (Miss.) Star. Mr. Buvin- 
ger writes: 

“One of the most difficult me- 
chanical problems that the news- 
papers now have is the production 
of good results from electrotypes 
and stereotypes furnished by ad- 
vertisers. 

“These cuts are sent out in all 
degrees of thickness, which makes 
it difficult to reach the proper 
height. It is preferable that all 
electrotypes should be mounted 
on metal. : 
“The practice in many offices is 


to use cast-iron blocks, which are 
made in labor-saving sizes, as a 
base for the electrotype. The dif- 
ference in height between the 
electrotype and the iron base, is 
made up by the insertion of brass 
or cardboard under the electro- 
type. Owing to the lack of uni- 
formity in the thickness of the 
electrotypes, it is frequently nec- 
essary to use cardboard to 
make up the height necessary be- 
tween type-high and the addition- 
al height secured by inserting a 
two-point brass. 

“As cardbcard is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, the matrix is im- 
properly heated, because the card- 
board will not conduct the heat, 
which rises from the steam table 
through the iron base to the elec- 
trotype. 

“If all electrotypes were of uni- 
form thickness, then newspaper 
plants could equip themselves 
with the proper height of iron 
base, which would not require the 
insertion of cardboard, in order 
to bring the electrotype to proper 
printing height. 

“We find also that the stereo- 
types that are supplied are of 
varying thickness, and they are 
usually thicker than electrotypes. 

“The use of the matrix rolling 
machine continually on the same 
electrotype, has a bad effect on 
its surface. You will notice from 
the enclosed specimen, that re- 
peated rolling and heating of this 
electrotype has caused small sinks 
to form under the copper shell. 
The printing surface is thereby 
ruined. 

“It would seem that this is the 
problem for electrotypers to take 
up. 

NEED FOR “DEEP” ELECTROS 


“Another feature that prevents 
clear presswork is the shallow- 
ness of some electrotypes and 
many stereotypes. Inasmuch as 
a matrix has to be made from the 
electrotype and a plate made from 
the matrix, it will be seen that the 
final plate that is made will be 
still more shallow than the orig- 
inal, which is sent out by the ad- 
vertiser. 

“Therefore, in order to secure 
a clear and sharp printing sur- 
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25x 38—50 
25x 38—30 





If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested ? 
Our opacity papers are the 
wonder of American Paper 
Making—specimens will prove 
it. Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 





Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building - 14th Floor - Chicago 
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Rich fields for their advertisers. The six 


New England States 


are the ideal fields to test a campaign and then 
continue with profit. 


Its people are wealthy; 


Its industries are healthy, paying good wages and 
arranged to run at least 50 weeks in the year. Its 


Local Daily Newspapers 


are delivered into the home every morning or even- 
ing and there get the kind of attention that makes 
advertising profitable. 


Its cities are close together which permit of being 
covered by salesmen at a minimum expense. 


Its population is growing, its wealth increasing 
as shown by the United States Statistical reports just 
issued, and this growth in wealth and population 
shows by its percentage of increases that New 
England has yet the vitality of youth. 


Write any of these papers for trade conditions 
in their city. 


Springfield,Mass.,Union Meriden, Ct.,Record 


Salem,Mass.,News Burlington,V t.,FreePress 
NewBedford 3304, NewHavenRegister 
Lynn, Mass.,Item W aterbury,Ct.,Republican 


Portland,Me.,Express . Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
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face, it is essential that the elec- 
trotypes and stereotypes be as 
deep as possible. 

“We believe that this question 
is one that has caused much con- 
cern, in most newspaper offices 
throughout the United States, and 
an investigation of the conditions 
surrounding the matter and a 
remedy will be gladly received by 
all concerned. 

“Inasmuch as the results from 
advertising are largely contingent 
on the attractive appearance of 
the printed advertisement, then it 
would seem that this subject is 
worth attention. 

“We hope, therefore, that the 
suggestions made in this letter 
will be taken up by you in a dis- 
cussion which will result in im- 
proving the situation. We feel 
that you will be justified in giv- 
ing space to the matter, owing to 
the fact that Printers’ [nx circu- 
lates widely, not only among 
newspapers and advertisers, but 
also agencies. 

“Sometimes, in the effort to fur- 
nish electrotypes that will be suit- 
able for stereotyping, the adver- 
tiser sends out electrotypes that 
are mounted on skeleton metal 
bases instead of wood. How- 
ever, these bases are so light that 
the matrix rolling machine forces 
the electrotype down between the 
feet of the cored base. In such 
case, the only cure is to saw the 
feet off the base and mount the 
electrotype on a cast-iron base.” 


———++ 0 »———_———_ 


“PROMPTEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE” 


Girpert H. Montacue 
Counselor-at-Law 
New York, May 2, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: aes 
Congratulations upon your editorial 
entitled “A Suggestion to Opponents 
of the Oldfield Bill’ in your May 1 
number. I hope the matter will be 
followed up; and if any of the material 
in my office which I have told you about 
can be of any use to you, feel free to 
call for it. j 
For lawyers who are interested in 
statutes and decisions relating to un- 
fair competition, Printers’ INK gives 
the promptest and most reliable service 
in the country. This compliment you 
may accept, for it comes from a grate- 
ful subscriber. 
Grrzert H. Montacvue. 
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Every advertiser gets good 
value, because he gets a fine cir- 
culation at a lower rate per line 
per thousand in the best daily in 


Portland, Maine 


This is Maine’s biggest city. A 
lively city growing in population 
and wealth. A great Summer re- 
sort so business is good the year 
round. The 


Evening 
Express 


is head and shoulders above any 
daily in Portland. 

Most everybody in Portland 
reads it. . 

It is the only evening daily. 

Most local advertising. 

Most foreign advertising. 

Most classified advertising. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


SILVER : JUBILEE 
The Saturday Blade 


The Blade and Ledger Compose 
BOYCE’S BIG WEEKLIES 


25 YEARS OLD, JUNE 14, 1913 


Under one ownership for the entire 
quarter century. 
From 100,000 Circulation 1888, to 
1,200,000 PROVED Circulation 1913 
To commemorate its 25th birthda 
THE SATURDAY BLADE will ISSU. 
soterday, June 14th, a JUBILEE 
NUMBER, ‘and on that date Boyce’s 
Weeklies will have 


A CIRCULATION OF 1,500,000 


This 300,000 extra circulation will be 
for that date, June 14th, 1918, ONLY, 
and the same will put out in com- 
memoration of the BLADE'S reaching 
the quarter century mark in age. The 
Ledger is 40 years old. 

No extra charge over the present rate 
to advertisers who wish to participate 
in this MILLION AND A HALF issue. 


RESERVATIONS FOR SPACE ACCEPTED NOW 
Copy should be in by June 4 to catch 
both Blade and Lele of June 14. 
W. D. Boyce Co. , 500 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


Eastern office, 212 Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. 
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HOW LITTLE IDEAS MAY 
LEAD TO BIG SALES 





(Continued from page 6) 


like in colors. Millions of people 
must have seen the ads, but com- 
paratively few could have formed 
any conception of the kind of 
goods we were making. The pub- 
lic had hardly realized that our 
felt shoes were out of the dull 
gray period. 
We ought to have 


a page in John Martin’s Book in 
Vecember and column insertions 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 


Ladies’ Home Journal and Wom.’ 


an’s Home Companion, one each 
in November and December. 

By means of color we showed 
the new idea in felt shoes in such 
a way that the public could at 
once see the great difference be- 
tween it and the old time felt 
slipper. 

WOKE THE TRADE UP 


The combination 





realized this weak- 
ness before, but we 
probably would not 
have done so, so 
soon at any rate, 
except for our ex- 
perience with the 
carton. After we 
had seen what col- 
ored pictures would 
do on a box, we 
gradually came to 
an understanding of 
what ought to be 
done in all our ad- 
vertising. 


EXPENSE MADE THEM 
HESITATE 


It would not be 
quite fair to our- arn 
selves to say that AGN, 
we had not thought C): 
of color display be- 








; of color display in 
large space and noy- 

' elty in shoe cartons, 

VY each of the two fea- 
7 4 tures helping the 
other, had an imme- 
diate effect. The 
trade took notice 
and pushed the 
goods, the public 
called for them, and 
even though we had 
been sanguine about 
it, the actual results 
surprised us. The 
business in the lines 
put into fancy col- 
ors and advertised 
more than doubled, 
and we could have 
gal done very much 
wy better if we had had 
the goods to sell. 

We kept a record 








fore. We had done 


TOP OF BOX, SHOWING HUNT- 
so, but we felt that ooo 


it would entail too 
large an advertising appropriation 
if added on, and we hesitated 
about cutting off a lot of mediums 
in order to concentrate in a few 
picked ones. 

The proof provided by the car- 
tons as to how attractive colored 
pictures are, naturally threw 
- on our advertising problem. 

e had been running about sixty 
lines each in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and quarter to half pages in 
the magazines. We ended by 
crossing off our list all but half a 
dozen mediums. 

Our season is November, De- 
cember and January. We took 
the colored back cover of the Pic- 
torial Review for November and 
of Life for December. We took 





of all the orders we 
could not fill, in or- 
der to get a line on 
the actual demand, but we found 
that at length impracticable, inas- 
much as some dealers were more 
insistent than others and put in 
their orders two or three times, 
while others, after the word got 
around, did not even bother to 
write. We only knew that the two 
experiments of improving the 
boxes and using color display in 
the advertisements were a great 
success. 

These two ideas are valuable in 
themselves and could, I imagine, 
be applied to many other lines, 
but they fitted our own proposi- 
tion in a peculiarly happy way. 
Our line is more or less of a 
fancy one that lends itself very 
well to exploitation in fancy 
boxes or color display. I imagine 
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an entirely different type of dec- 
oration might have to be em- 
ployed for a box of men’s heavy 
shoes or rubbers, or other goods 
of that character. I think the 
principle is sound and that every- 
thing packed in boxes deserves a 
distinctive and attractive cover- 
ing to connect the goods with the 
idea or desire sowed or generated 
in the consumer’s mind by previ- 
ous advertising, and to assist in 
making that idea an agreeable 
one. 

It is in one sense a disadvan- 
tage that we cannot carry adver- 
tising on the outside of the carton 


and that we are compelled to use ° 


some designs that are meaningless 
with respect to shoes and espe- 
cially felt shoes. Then the value 
of the designs, even when we 
have copyrighted them, will natu- 
rally depreciate after other shoe 
manufacturers adopt the idea, 
and begin to improve their boxes. 
They cannot or will not pirate 
our designs, but anything they put 
on their boxes will to a certain 
extent distract attention from 
ours. 


BEAUTY COUNTS IN PACKAGE 


On the other hand, beauty in 
the package, even mere beauty, is 
not to be despised as it has often 
come to be despised in an adver- 
tisement, or a window display. 
In these places, beauty is a temp- 
tation to ignore the goods adver- 
tised. It is different, however, 
with the box. Here beauty be- 
comes utility. Desire is felt for 
the beautiful box as well as for 
the product, and the beautiful box 
may be kept for other purposes 
long after the product it con- 


tained has been used or worn out, | 


and may act as a frequent re- 
minder of it. People do not like 
aggressive advertising on the box 
and will not preserve the box if it 
is so decorated. It seems, there- 
fore, in this case, at least, that the 


indirect appeal of beauty is less | 


offensive to the public and more 
valuable to the advertiser than 
the direct appeal of advertising. 

We are not satisfied that we 
have reached the final word in 
our proposition; we are still 
working towards an ideal solu- 
tion. The idea has been captured, 
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lt stands for all things that are 
for the good of Worcester, hence 
it has the respect of the commu- 
nity. The 


Evening 
Gazette 


A newsy, reliable evening news- 
paper that is at the top of the 
evening field in 


Worcester 
Mass. 


The second city of the old Bay 
State. A great and _ thriving 
manufacturing and business 
center. 

The Gazette leads all Worcester 
dailies in display advertising. | It 
leads because it gives the best re- 
sults. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 
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HE arrange- 

ment of our 
print shop was 
carefully planned. 
Result: — No lost 
motion—no un- 
necessary steps. 
Allof which makes 
for better and 
quicker service. 
Advertising compo- 
sition is our speci- 
alty— our hobby. 


We would like to 
show you some of the 
work we have done. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 
27 East 3ist St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 








but it has only been partially brok- 
en to use. We need a combina- 
tion of beauty with advertising 
in such a way as not to be offen- 
sive; say, by an animated trade- 
mark, or trade figure, or some 
such idea as that. We have not 
hit upon quite the right combina- 
tion, but we are on the track 
of it. 

The history of our house has 
been one of test and experiment. 
It started as a sort of annex to 
the business of Alfred Dolge & 
Co., who were felt manufactur- 
ers for the piano trade and had a 
factory up in Dolgeville, N. Y. 
My brother and I were salesmen 
selling shoes on the road, and Mr. 
Dolge interested us in his pro- 
posal to make up the odd clip- 
pings of felt into soles for slip- 
pers, house and hospital shoes and 
other purposes where noiseless- 
ness, comfort and warmth were 
desired. 

Mr. Dolge was living in New 
York City at that time, on Thir- 
teenth street, and our warehouse 
was on the second floor of his 
house. 


STRONG ON ADVERTISING 
We formed a joint stock com- 


| pany as Daniel Green & Co., and 


Every Bates Advertising 
client did a larger business 
in 1912 than in 1911. 


Each of these 1912 clients 
is now buying prosperity 
for 1913 from The Bates 
Advertising Company. 


A few new ones—5 im- 
portant ones—saw the light 
in 1913, It pays to pay a lit- 
tle more for Bates Service. 








| became sole agents for his slip- 
| pers and shoes. Mr. Dolge fur- 
| nished most of the capital, owned 
| the majority of the stock, and 


consequently laid down the poli- 


| cies of the house. He had some 
| excellent business ideas, though 
| he was not successful in carrying 


out all of them. 

One of his deepest convictions 
was as to the great value of ad- 
vertising and practically all of 
our profits, during those years in 


| which he was in control, were put 
| into advertising. He tried out 


about every advertising scheme 
and stunt there was in the old 
days and experimented continu- 


| ally with our line. Not all of the 


| advertising was succesful and 
| many of the experiments failed. 
| The. attempt to bring felt walking 
| boots and shoes into direct com- 


The BATES ADVERTISING CO. | 
§ Distinct Departments uniting on Sales | 
1S SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 


petition with leather, for instance, 
did not work out. But always 
the desire to raise the standard of 
our line and make a place of their 
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own for the felt shoes comparable 
in a way to leather shoes, im- 
pelled him and us all. 

After Mr. Dolge failed, a dozen 
years ago, the Daniel Green Felt 
Shoe Company acquired the busi- 
ness and took over the factory in 
Dolgeville. 

Up to that time the shoes and 
slippers had been advertised and 
known as “Dolge’s.” We contin- 
ued it for a short period and then 
substituted our own name. We 
never felt any bad effects from 
the change, not even temporarily ; 
business continued to grow just 
the same. I believe we swapped 
trade-marks without the loss of a 


dollar. 


NEW OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATED 
FARM PAPERS 


Publishers comprising the Associated 
Farm Papers held the. third annual 
meeting of that organization in Chicago 
May 6 and 7, elected officers and took 
action leading to a wider field of opera- 
tion for the ensuing year. 

This organization initiated the move- 
ment which culminated in the First Na- 
tional Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, held in Chicago April 8, 
9 and 10. Aside from the conference 
itself, and the good it did, that was the 
beginning of a programme of construc- 
tive advance, determined upon by these 
publishers, for co-operative action along 
lines affecting public policy and the na- 
tional farming good. 

The line-up of officers for the next 
year: President, S. R. McKelvie, pub- 
lisher, Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb.; 
vice-president, G. V. McMillan, pub- 
lisher, Farmer & Breeder, Sioux City, 
Ia.; secretary, Frank E. Long, joint 
publisher, Farmers’ Review, hiteae, 
and National Stockman & Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, Ben F. Bili- 
ter, publisher, Farmer’s Guide, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. The other publishers em- 
braced in the association are Colonel 
Frank P. Holland, publisher, Farm & 
Ranch, Dallas, Tex.; F. H. Thomas, 
publisher, California Cultivator and 
Rural Californian, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
T. D. Harman, joint publisher, National 
Stockman & Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Farmer’s Review, Chicago: and 
J. D. Dean, publisher, The Ranch, 
Kent, Wash. 





ao 
H. H. BURDICK WITH “SWEET’S 
INDEX” 


Henry H. Burdick has_left Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., of New York, publish- 
ers’ representatives. to associate him- 
self with Sweet’s Index, published by 
the Architectural Record Company, New 
York. Prior to Mr. Burdick’s connec- 
tion with the Kimball special agency, 
he was with House Beautiful. His ter- 
Ht has been Pennsylvania and the 
South. 
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New Haven 
(Conn.) 


Register 


Is the most profitable paper in 
New Haven for any advertiser. 

It sells for two cents, yet by 
force of sheer merit outsells any 
one cent paper published here. 

It produces more results for 
every dollar spent in its advertis- 
ing columns than any other daily 
here. 


The REGISTER has: 


The Best Circulation 
The Best News 

The Best Equipment 
The Best Patronage 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Class — and “Class” 


Physical Culture is a class mag- 
azine to the extent that it caters 
to the public needs in matters of 
health, hygiene, sanitation and 
sex education. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


as an advertising medium, ‘“‘is class,” to 
the extent that it pays a profit to its ad- 
vertisers, which is clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that 95% of its advertisers 
key their announcements—and average 
eight insertions yearly. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J. Macdonald, Manager 


May, 1913, Gains 747 
Lines Over Best Previous 
May Number 
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of Nebraska, April 12, 1913. 


Confidence A Wanamaker 
asa ad in New York 


F City last week 
: orce carried this story, 
quoted from a recent booklet: 


Many interesting stories are told of 
the manner in which the public received 


Wanamaker innovations, but the most 
amusing one concerns the free delivery 
system. 

When a saleswoman received the cus- 
tomer’s money for so many yards of 
ribbon and politely asked, “Shall we 
send it home?” the customer was struck 
dumb. 

“Send it home? Pay you the mone 
and run the risk of never seeing tt 
again? Well, I guess you won’t send 
it home! No, you don’t see any green 
in my eyes!” 

This was only forty-odd years 
ago, and most business was then 
conducted on that principle. The 
buyer haggled for a lower price 
and then held on to his money un- 
til he got the article in his pos- 
session. It took something to es- 
tablish a reputation for honesty 
in those days, and the reputation 
was not always extended to sub- 
ordinates. 

On the whole, people are prob- 
ably no more honest now than 
they were then; you can make sta- 
tistics testify either way. But it 
is certain that we have found each 
other to be more honest than the 
earlier generation thought. The 
discovery did not come all at once, 
like the discovery of the principles 
of the steam engine, the automo- 
bile, the electric light; but it has 
been none the less epochal for 
having been strewn along over 
many decades and centuries. The 
history of civilization is the his- 
tory of confidence. There can be 
no growth of business without a 
growth of confidence. Credit is 
confidence. Good will is confi- 
dence. And confidence, too, is the 
greatest aim of advertising. 

An American thinker wrote an 
important book a few years ago 
to show that public spirit is a 
power just as real and no more 
mysterious than electricity or 
steam or any other of the forces 
of nature, and just as amenable to 
scientific scrutiny and control. It 
was his postulate that this spirit 
might be harnessed and guided to 
great uses, 

The same thing may be said of 
confidence, with a greater show 
of practical acceptance. In fact, 
a beginning has already been made 
in the work being done by credit 
men and credit associations; the 
exact amount of confidence that 
can be extended under given con- 
ditions has come to be almost a 
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matter of formula, That is nega- 
tive, but of course it implies, and 
to a certain extent is an encour- 
agement of, the positive. 

It is not necessary to develop a 
parallel for confidence in the ad- 
vertising world. We are anxious 
to make no more than a suggestive 
comparison. Confidence is a busi- 
ness force; something which can 
be evoked at need, under certain 

iven conditions which are well 

nown, and can be turned to 
mighty account. 

Advertising men, beyond all 
other business men, are in a posi- 
tion to study the force and utilize 
it, because they are at the cross- 
roads of all business, they are the 
observers of phenomena and tend- 
encies that are hidden from many 
others. ; 

But in what special way does 
confidence present itself to the ad- 
vertising man as a force that he 
may lay hold of: and calculate 
upon? We can broadly indicate, 
and only broadly. 

Confidence is a mental quality. 
It is generated by certain condi- 
tions. If it is a question of goods, 
then the conditions are utility, 
quality, right price and terms, 
worthiness or popularity of the 
manufacturer and his agents, and 
possibly despatch in delivery. 
These conditions are elastic, but 
they are clearly present in some 
degree or another in every sale. 
They are what every prospective 
purchaser must understand and 
appreciate. They are the basis of 
business. 

It is equally clear that the ad- 
vertising writer and merchandiser 
who knows that these conditions 
are all present in a high degree in 
the proposition he is promoting, 
always writes with greater enthu- 
siasm than if he is shaky in re- 
gard to some of them. The gods 
fight on his side, he cannot lose— 
he has confidence. 

Hence it is plain that confidence 
has its roots in truth, in a convic- 
tion that everything is all right 
all the way down. the line—that 
the factory is up to date, the price 
reasonable and that the people will 
fall over themselves in a rush to 
buy as soon as they know all 
about it. Barring the few geniuses 


who find facts too insipid for in- 
spiration and have no intention of 
maintaining an entente cordiale 
with the buying public, most busi- 
ness men and advertising writers 
are all the stronger for a convic- 
tion of the all-rightness of their 
own work and business. It is the 
natural and healthy yearning. With 
an all-right proposition behind 
them they can go out and “push 
over the buildings.” 

That’s confidence, and out of it 
come the best ads and the best 
sales. To get confidence into the 
ad is more important than to have 
a fine adjustment of type faces 
and border and proper balance of 
design. It is that which puts 
color, life, imagination, human in- 
terest into the ad and makes it the 
perfect reflection of the business. 


e “Too often,” Dr. 
“ pene 4 oraagy Talcott Williams, 
Dean of the Pu- 
Together  jitzer School of 
Journalism connected with Co- 
lumbia University, told the Rep- 
resentatives’ Club, April 29, “those 
who know cannot write and those 
who write do not know.” 

He was speaking of literature in 
general, but he might just as well 
have said it of everything else, 
including advertising. In every 
walk of life there are always ten 
men, or a hundred, who talk, 
write and act without thinking, to 
every one who thinks first to see 
his way clear. It is just as true 
of the so-called practical men of 
advertising as it is of the so-called 
unpractical men of literature. 

The trouble with most ads is 
that the writers do not put any- 
thing into them that the public 
wants to read. They do not put 
anything in to create desire or to 
inspire confidence. Instead they 
hand out to the dear public what 
amounts to little more than the 
assurances of their most distin- 
guished consideration—or else 
evasions, assertions of superior- 
ity, inconsequential remarks and 
often frivolous observations— 
stuff they would never dream of 
using in a selling solicitation. 

Whatever advertising may be, it 
is not cleverness. Cleverness ad- 
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ute signed by Governor Hanna of 
North Dakota, March 11, 1913. 


The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Fielder 
of New Jersey, April 9, 1913. 
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ute signed by Governor Morehead 
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Confidence A Wanamaker 
asa ad in New York 


City last week 
Force carried this story, 
quoted from a recent booklet: 


Many interesting stories are told of 
the manner in which the public received 


Wanamaker innovations, but the most 
amusing one concerns the free delivery 
system, 

When a saleswoman received the cus- 
tomer’s money for so many yards of 
ribbon and politely asked, “Shall we 
send it home?” the customer was struck 
baer d it home? P h 

en 1 ome 
and run_the risk of fey omy: 
again? Well, I guess you won’t send 
it home! No, you don’t see any green 
in my eyes!” 

This was only forty-odd years 
ago, and most business was then 
conducted on that principle. The 
buyer haggled for a lower price 
and then held on to his money un- 
til he got the article in his pos- 
session. It took something to es- 
tablish a reputation for honesty 
in those days, and the reputation 
was not always extended to sub- 
ordinates. 

On the whole, people are prob- 
ably no more honest now than 
they were then; you can make sta- 
tistics testify either way. But it 
is certain that we have found each 
other to be more honest than the 
earlier generation thought. The 
discovery did not come all at once, 
like the discovery of the principles 
of the steam engine, the automo- 
bile, the electric light; but it has 
been none the less epochal for 
having been strewn along over 
many decades and centuries. The 
history of civilization is the his- 
tory of confidence. There can be 
no growth of business without a 
growth of confidence. Credit is 
confidence. Good will is confi- 
dence. And confidence, too, is the 
greatest aim of advertising. 

An American thinker wrote an 
important book a few years ago 
to show that public spirit is a 
power just as real and no more 
mysterious than electricity or 
steam or any other of the forces 
of nature, and just as amenable to 
scientific scrutiny and control. It 
was his postulate that this spirit 
might be harnessed and guided to 
great uses. 

The same thing may be said of 
confidence, with a greater show 
of practical acceptance. In fact, 
a beginning has already been made 
in the work being done by credit 
men and credit associations; the 
exact amount of confidence that 
can be extended under given con- 
ditions has come to be almost a 








matter of formula, That is nega- 
tive, but of course it implies, and 
to a certain extent is an encour- 
agement of, the positive. 

It is not necessary to develop a 
parallel for confidence in the ad- 
vertising world. We are anxious 
to make no more than a suggestive 
comparison. Confidence is a busi- 
ness force; something which can 
be evoked at need, under certain 

iven conditions which are well 

own, and can be turned to 
mighty account. 

Advertising men, beyond ll 
other business men, are in a posi- 
tion to study the force and utilize 
it, because they are at the cross- 
roads of all business, they are the 
observers of phenomena and tend- 
encies that are hiddéi? from many 
others. es 

But in what special way does 
confidence present itself to the ad- 
vertising man as a force that he 
may lay hold of: and calculate 
upon? We can broadly indicate, 
and only broadly. 

Confidence is a mental quality. 
It is generated by certain condi- 
tions. If it is a question of goods, 
then the conditions are utility, 
quality, right price and terms, 
worthiness or popularity of the 
manufacturer and his agents, and 
possibly despatch in delivery. 
These conditions are elastic, but 
they are clearly present in some 
degree or another in every sale. 
They are what every prospective 
purchaser must understand and 
appreciate. They are the basis of 
business. 

It is equally clear that the ad- 
vertising writer and merchandiser 
who knows that these conditions 
are all present in a high degree in 
the proposition he is promoting, 
always writes with greater enthu- 
siasm than if he is shaky in re- 
gard to some of them. The gods 
fight on his side, he cannot lose— 
he has confidence. 

Hence it is plain that confidence 
has its roots in truth, in a convic- 
tion that everything is all right 
all the way down the line—that 
the factory is up to date, the price 
reasonable and that the people will 
fall over themselves in a rush to 
buy as soon as they know all 
about it. Barring the few geniuses 
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who find facts too insipid for in- 
spiration and have no intention of 
maintaining an entente cordiale 
with the buying public, most busi- 
ness men and advertising writers 
are all the stronger for a convic- 
tion of the all-rightness of their 
own work and business. It is the 
natural and healthy yearning. With 
an all-right proposition behind 
them they can go out and “push 
over the buildings.” 

That’s confidence, and out of it 
come the best ads and the best 
sales. To get confidence into the 
ad is more important than to have 
a fine adjustment of type faces 
and border and proper balance of 
design. It is that which puts 
color, life, imagination, human in- 
terest into the ad and makes it the 
perfect reflection of the business. 


ing Words“100 often,” Dr. 
— — Talcott Williams, 
Dean of the Pu- 
Together  jitzer School of 
Journalism connected with Co- 
lumbia University, told the Rep- 
resentatives’ Club, April 29, “those 
who know cannot write and those 
who write do not know.” 

He was speaking of literature in 
general, but he might just as well 
have said it of everything else, 
including advertising. In every 
walk of life there are always ten 
men, or a hundred, who talk, 
write and act without thinking, to 
every one who thinks first to see 
his way clear. It is just as true 
of the so-called practical men of 
advertising as it is of the so-called 
unpractical men of literature. 

The trouble with most ads is 
that the writers do not put any- 
thing into them that the public 
wants to read. They do not put 
anything in to create desire or to 
inspire confidence. Instead they 
hand out to the dear public what 
amounts to little more than the 
assurances of their most distin- 
guished consideration—or else 
evasions, assertions of superior- 
ity, inconsequential remarks and 
often frivolous observations— 
stuff they would never dream of 
using in a selling solicitation. 

Whatever advertising may be, it 
is not cleverness. Cleverness ad- 















vertises itself; it does not adver- 
tise goods. Advertising should 
be like the clothes of a man mod- 
estly dressed, which become him 
and efface themselves. If the 
words or make-up of an ad strike 
you—and we must except the pro- 
fessional advertising man who is 
oversensitive to form—there is 
almost certainly something wrong 
with the ad. If the ad is right, 
you should be able to look 
through it as through a magnify- 
ing glass and see the quote be- 
hind; see them with enlarged 
features, and, it may be, excel- 
lencies. 

Cleverness in 
smartness is the 
ad should have. Industry ~ and 
sincerity are the team that will 
best do the work under the rein 
of good judgment. It takes in- 
dustry to amass the facts that 
shall kindle the imagination of 
the reader and sincerity to pre- 
sent them undistorted. Words 
without facts are like children 
masquerading. They go through 
all the motions of meaning some- 
thing, but we know they are only 
“dressed up.” 

A great deal of advertising is 
not far removed from masquerad- 
ing, both the solemn, stiff-faced 
kind and the other all grimace 
and grotesquery. Neither of these 
is being its true self, neither is 
telling the real story. Why can’t 
they “cut out the comedy” and get 
down to “nails, junior’? 

“A man should not write,” says 
Dr. Williams, “until he has some- 
thing definite in his mind to write 
about.” 

If this simple profundity is true 
of literature, it is ten times true 
of advertising. The litterateur 
may want your money, ultimately, 
but the copy writer has got to 
get it, now! Something definite 
—to feed the undisputed popular 
hunger for definiteness. You 
know you can often kill a man 
with a fact when you can only 
stun him with a word. Why not 
always get the facts, then—the 
facts that make pictures and tell 
stories? When you get the facts, 
the words will take care of them- 
selves: the red word-blood is in 
the living fact. 


the sense of 
last quality an 
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Are the hese aie Ages: 
. ounders of the 
— Sphinx Club of 


New York re- 
cently had occasion to prepare a 
list of the most prominent adver- 
tisers of fifteen years ago. He 
realized that any list he might 
prepare would be more or less ap- 
proximate, but concluded to rely 
on his memory and the files of 
magazines and newspapers to fur- 
nish the names. The first five 
advertisers as named on his com- 
pleted list were as follows: Ivory 
Soap, Sapolio, Quaker Oats, 
Welch’s Grape Juice, Pears’ Soap. 

A comparison of the list just 
given with:the results of a voting 
contest. held by Printers’ INK 
during. the summer of 1898 is in- 
teresting. Announcement of the 
contest was made in the issue of 
July 27, at which time readers 
were asked to send in a list of 
those advertisers considered as 
doing “the most excellent and ef- 
fective work.” 

On September 28 the contest 
closed with 454 votes cast for 113 
advertisers. 

Of course, patent medicines 
were doing a great deal of adver- 
tising in those days, and it is not 
surprising to find that one of 
them, which is no longer adver- 
tised, carried off first honors with 
48 votes. But aside from that, 
the first five winners were these: 
Ivory Soap, 33 votes; Sapolio, 
28; Royal Baking Powder, 26; 
Pears’ Soap, 18; Quaker Oats, 15. 

It would be difficult to-day to 
prepare a list of meritorious ad- 
vertisers without including the six 
advertisers who have been named. 

This appears to be real evidence 
on which to base an assertion that 
the advertiser who is worthy of 
honors to-day stands a mighty 
good chance of being considered 
worthy to-morrow. Conditions 
shift swiftly in the advertising 
field. But on looking back fifteen 
years or so, some advertisers may 
be struck with the suggestion that 
the changes are not as radical as 
they seem. 


oo Ss So 





A. R. Hopper, formerly advertising 
manager of the Brush Mop Company, 
New York, has joined the Reuter Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 
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The (jenesee Pure Food (6. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





"CAMAOIAN FACTORY 


BP 'DGESURG, ONT JELL -Q 
dru-O ICE CREAM PowpDER 
“women LeRoy, NY 


April 17,:1913. 


Mr. J. I. Romer, Editor, 
Printers’ Ink,, 
Hew York City. 


Dear Mr. Romer: 

I ap sending you two or three more 
awfyl examples of advertisements by publishers. 
Why is it that publishers do not place their. 
advertisements in Printers' Ink,where they #ill 
be egen by advertising mon when they are in a 
comfortable frame of mind? Do you. suppose 
they imagine the best way to impresa.the adver- 
tising man favorably is to punch him with a 
pitchfork? 


Sincerely yours, 


Ua 


oops 
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BALTIMORE CONVENTION 
PROGRAMME 


EFFORT MADE TO SO ARRANGE BUSI- 
NESS AND ENTERTAINMENT FEA- 
TURES THAT THEY WILL NOT 
CROSS WIRES 


The programme for the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, in Baltimore, June 8 to 13, 
is announced by the Advertising 
Club of Baltimore as follows: 


SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 1913 


Lay sermons in thirty of the 
Baltimore churches by the follow- 
ing advertising men: 

Allen. Albert, editor, Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frederick W. Aldred, advertis- 
ing manager, Gladding Dry Goods 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

Henry Brockbank, - advertising 
manager, Atlas Flour Mills, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Seth Brown, editor, Standard 
Advertising, Chicago. 

Asa G. Candler, Atlanta, Ga. 

Stanley Clague, The Clague 
Agency, Chicago. 

Clowry Chapman, 88 Morning- 
side Drive, New York. 

H. B. Cowan, publisher, Peter- 
boro, Ontario. 

Frank T. Crittenden, president 
A. A. C. of Texas, Fort Worth. 

J. Frank Davis, San Antonio, 
Rockport & Mexican Railway 
Company, San Antonio, Tex. 

G. Grosvenor Dawe, editor, The 
oe Business, Washington, 


Thomas Dreier, editor, Associ- 
ated Advertising, Cambridge, 

ass. 

W. J. Eldredge, Philadelphia. 

E. Allen Frost, Poster Adver- 
tising Association, Chicago. 

E. J. Frost, vice-president, The 


Filene Company, Boston 

George B. Gallup, Boston. 

Davis Gibson, Caxton Block, 
Cleveland. 

Henry E. Groffman, Cluett, Pea- 
body Company, New Orleans. 

S. Roland Hall, principal, School 
of Advertising, Scranton, Pa. 

Emerson P. Harris, president, 
Harris-Dibble Advertising Com- 
pany, New York. 


George C. Hubbs, advertising 
manager, United States Tire Com- 
pany, New York. 

William H. Johns, Batten Agen- 
cy, New York. 

Fred E. Johnston, Dallas, Tex. 

Robert Newton Lynch, vice- 
president, California State Devel- 
opment Board, San Francisco. 

. A. MacDonald, editor, To- 
ronto Globe, Toronto, Ontario. 

J. Newton Nind, editor, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

John Clyde Oswald, president, 
American Printer, New York. 

John Renfrew, advertising agent 
“Home Builders,” Los Angeles. 

Coleman Open Air Meeting at 
Druid Hill Park. 

Subject: “Getting Together Es- 
sential to Democracy.” 


MONDAY, JUNE 9, 1913 


Morning General Session, 9 to 
12—George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent, Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, presiding. , 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


Governor of the State of Mary- 
land. 

Mayor of the city of Baltimore. 

Edward J. Shay, president of 
the Advertising Club of Balti- 
more. 


RESPONSE FOR THE A. A. C. OF A. 


Frederick E. Johnston, vice- 
president of the A. A. C. of A,, 
Dallas, Tex. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


George W. Coleman, president 
of the A. A. C. of A. 

P. S. Florea, secretary of the 
A. A.C. of A. 

G. D. Mekeel, treasurer of the 
A. A.C. of A. 

Nomination of cities for 1914 
convention. 

Nomination of officers for 1914. 

12 m.—Meeting of the board of 
directors of the A. A. C. of. A. 

Monday Afternoon, General 
Session, 2 to 5—Address: “Scope 
and Purposes of the Convention,” 
by D. N. Graves, Boston. 

Symposium of ten-minute ad- 
dresses, stating the needs and 
problems of various advertising 
interests, as follows: 


Advertising Agents: Earnest 
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The physician who does not read 
up on current practice— 


The lawyer who does not follow 
current cases— 


The advertising man who does not 
keep up with current merchandiz- 
ing development— 


He doesn’t count—as much as he 
used to. 


He is going back—not ahead; or 
he is standing still while the world 
moves on—without him. 


The moral of this page is: those 
who have anything to advertise 
to the big, live men in the adver- 
tising world to-day need not look 
outside the subscription list of 


PRINTERS’ INK for prospects. 
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Elmo Calkins, Calkins & Holden, 
New York. 

Agricultural Publications: P. V. 
Collins, publisher Northwestern 
Agriculturist, Minneapolis. 

General Advertisers: O, C. 
Harn, advertising manager, Na- 
tional Lead Company, New York. 

Magazines: A. C. G. Hammes- 
fahr, advertising manager, Col- 
lier’s. 

Newspapers: James Keeley, 
publisher, Chicago Tribune, Chi- 
cago. 

utdoor Display: Donald Ross, 
The Protective Company, New 
York. 

Religious Press: William Shaw, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Retail Advertisers: Irving 
Fletcher, Saks & Co., New York. 

Specialty Advertising, undeter- 
mined. 

Street Cars, undetermined. 

Trade and Technical Press: 
Mason Britton, publisher, Ameri- 
can Machinist, New York. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1913 


Morning, 9 to 12—Departmental 
meetings based upon the needs and 
problems set forth in the ad- 
dresses of Monday afternoon, as 
follows: 

Advertising Agents, 
undetermined. 

Agricultural Publications, chair- 
man, Arthur Capper, Topeka, Kan. 

Directories, chairman, undeter- 
mined. 

General Advertisers, chairman, 
William H. Ingersoll, Ingersoll 
Watch Company, New York. 

Magazines, chairman, R. C. G 
Cholmeley-Jones, advertising man- 
ager, Review of Reviews, New 

ork. 

Newspapers, chairman, A. G. 
Newmyer, New Orleans Item. 

Outdoor Display, chairman, A. 
M. Briggs, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Printing and Engraving, chair- 
man, W. L. Tobey, Graphic Arts 
Year Book, Hamilton Ohio. 

Religious. Press, chairman, un- 
determined. 

Retail Advertisers, 
undetermined. 

Specialty Advertising, chairman, 
Geo. S. Greenburg, The Green- 
duck Company, Indianapolis. 

Street Car Advertising, chair- 
man, Geo. D. Crawford, Chicago. 


chairman, 


chairman, 


Technical: Press, chairman, H. 

. Swetland, president Federation 
of Trade Press Associations in 
the United States, New York. 

Trade Press, chairman, undeter- 
mined. 

Afternoon General Session, 2 to 
5—Whole session given to vigi- 
lance and educational committee 
work, 

Evening, at 8—Big business 
meeting in Lyric Theatre, devoted 
to “Successful Advertising and 
Sales Campaigns.” 

Addresses: George W. Hop- 
kins, advertising and sales man- 
ager, Loose-Wiles Biscuit. Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Milo C. Jones, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising 
manager, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Mich. 

C. W. Post, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Two other speakers undetermined. 

Officers’ conference. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1913 


Morning Session, 9 to 12.— 
Afternoon Session, 1:30 to 4.— 
Whole day devoted to reports of 
commissions and committees and 
to open parliament, as follows: 

Baltimore Convention report: 
How shall it be financed? Dis- 
cussion and action. 

Commission on Individual and 
Club Membership, T. W. Le 
Quatte, chairman. 

Commission on Divisional Work, 
R. Winston Harvey, chairman. 

Finance Commission, Paul Block, 
chairman. 

Publication Commission, S. De 
Witt Clough, chairman. 

General Publicity Committee, 
Richard H. Waldo, chairman. 

Committee on Display Advertis- 
ing, Grafton B. Perkins, chairman. 

Awarding Printers’ INK Cup. 

Boston Mileage Banner. 

Dallas Ladies’ Trophy. 

Special subjects to be brought 
before convention for discussion. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1913 


9 to 12—Special conference of 
committees from departmental 
meetings in a separate hall. 

9 to 12—Symposium of ten-min- 
ute addresses by buyers of adver- 


tising, as follows: ‘ 
vertising Agents: E. C. Tib- 


betts, advertising manager, B. F. 




















Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Agricultural Publications, G. B. 
Sharpe, advertising manager, De 
Laval Separator Company, New 
York. 

Commercial Literature, C. P. 
Nash, advertising manager, Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

General Advertisers, 
mined. 

Magazines, undetermined. 

Newspapers, undetermined. 

Outdoor Display, undetermined. 

Religious Press, undetermined. 

Retail Advertisers : Manly M. 
Gillam, New York. 

Street-Car Advertising, 
termined. 

Trade and Technical Press, un- 
determined. 

Specialty Advertising, undeter- 
mined. 

Directors’ second meeting and 
election of executive committee. 

Afternoon Session, 2 to 5— 
Three big inspirational addresses, 
undetermined. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1913 


undeter- 


unde- 


Morning Session, 9 to 12—Re- 
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ports of findings from final com- 
mittee of departmental meetings, 
discussion and action. 

Speeches by foreign delegates, 
undetermined. 

Afternoon Session, 2 to 5—An- 
nouncement by executive commit- 
tee of name of next convention city, 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
SATURDAY 


Le Grande Welcome. 
Registration. 
Inspection of International ad- 
vertising exhibit. 
Evening—One ultra extra spe- 
cial event. Shh-h!! 
MONDAY 


March to Armory: The Mayor, 
the Governor, the Cardinal. 

Noon— Plug Hat Luncheon 
(given by Baltimore Advertising 
Club). 

Evening — Advertising pageant, 
150 national advertising floats, 20 
bands, 10,000 men in line, governor 
and staff, mayor, mounted cavalry, 
_Tegimental officers. 








men to distribute because : 


recipient. 


write to us, 





Use Blaisdell Paper Pencils 


as advertising novelties. 


@ Blaisdell Pencils are better than ordinary pencils for business 


They constitute a novelty in themselves. 

They last longer than wooden pencils, 

They can be sharpened more times before the adver- 
tisement is cut off, 

The imprint of the advertiser is put on more durably. 

They make a very much stronger impression on the 


@ Business men who use pencils as advertising novelties should 
We can give them some interesting information. 


Anderson & Company 
Cor. Wayne Avenue 
Philadelphia 


Agents f elties of this kind get profhit-bringing information 
just by ‘wating to us and kodine as man the this —_ 





Barkley Street 
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Afterward—Carnival and High 
Jinks. 
TUESDAY 


Soft Hat Luncheon (given by 
Baltimore Advertising Club). 

Early Evening—Reception given 
to all visitors by the Honorable 
James H. Preston, mayor of Bal- 
timore, at his home. 

Evening—Advertising successes 
as told by the men who paid the 
bills, Charles Post, Milo Jones, 
etc. 

WEDNESDAY 


Luncheon—Straw Hat Lunch- 
eon (given by Baltimore Advertis- 
ing Club). 

vening—Moonlight cabaret. 

A la Maryland dinner. 

Three tables under the moon to 
seat 6,000. Bands and eleven 
“acts”’—some acts. 


THURSDAY 


4 p. m.—Lacrosse, at the Johns 
Hopkins University field. All Bal- 
timore vs. all Toronto (not adver- 
tising men), at the Johns Hopkins 
University field. 


8:30 p. m.—“Good-bye, George 
Coleman.” 
Reception and Ball—Sth Regi- 


ment Armory. The Court of 
“Old King Cole-man,” with fifty 
clubs contributing features. U. S. 
Marine Band of Washington. 


FRIDAY 
Banquet to speakers. 
SATURDAY 


Visit Washington to sight-see 
the city. 


The great spectacular feature of 
the week will be the pageant on 
Monday evening, June 9. This is 
aimed, solely at the advertising 
of advertising, and the living fig- 
fires involved will seem to have 
stepped from the pages of various 
periodicals. Many of the figures 
will represent nationally adver- 
tised trade-marks. For example, 
“The Ham What Am” | darkey 
will wield his carving knife; “Old 
Aunty Drudge” will probably wan- 
der around a bar of ten-foot Fels- 
Naptha Soap, while the “Gold 
, Dust Twins” will frolic along 
-three miles of Baltimore streets. 
It is stipulated by John E. Raine, 
chairman in charge of the pageant, 


that no float which costs the ex- 
hibitor less than $200 will be al- 
lowed in the parade. 

The primary policy on which 
the entertainment committee has 
outlined its work is that the en- 
tertainment features of the Balti- 
more Convention shall fit into the 
working programme and not cross 
wires with business. 

The exhibit of advertising will 
occupy about 20,000 square feet of 
wall space and over 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. Several na- 
tional campaigns of advertisers 
will be shown in all their detail. 

Luncheon will be served daily to 
all delegates, free of charge, at 
lengthy counters to be built in the 
Armory building for this purpose, 
The plan, it is thought, will ex- 
pedite the work of the business 
meetings by doing away with much 
of the annoyance usually caused 
at conventions by delegates who 
are late in returning to the after- 
noon. sessions. 

The Baltimore Hotel Commit- 
tee, of which Harry S. Sanders 
is chairman, is handling all of the 
details connected with the housing 
of the delegates. Assignments were 
made beginning May 1 and are 
filled in the order received. The 
committee gives assurance that 
ample accommodations can be se- 
cured for every guest, whether or 
not the convention reaches the 
hoped for 10,000 mark. 

Arrangements for the women 
who attend the convention are un- 
usually comprehensive. Tues- 
day afternoon there will be an en- 
tertainment by the Just Govern- 
ment League of Maryland, at 
which the speakers will be the Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt and Mrs. Robert 
La Foliette. Other features in- 
clude a boat ride to Annapolis and 
a visit to the Naval Academy; an 
automobile tour of Baltimore and 
suburbs; a luncheon at “Brook- 
landwood.” the estate of Captain 
Emerson in Green Spring Valley. 


—_—_————+or— 


LELAND, SECRETARY OF 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO. 


Frederick Leland, advertising man- 
ager of House and Garden and Travel, 
has been elected secretary of McBride, 
Nast & Co., publishers of the magaziges, 
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THE “HOUN’ DAWG SPECIAL” TO 
BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


President. J. W. Booth has just an- 
nounced to the St. Louis Ad_ Men’s 
Club plans for the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. The “Houn’ Dawg ial” of 
numerous sleepers, a diner, buffet and 
baggage car will leave June 6 over 
the B . The St. Louis delegation 
will share this special with Louisville, 
Cincinnati and several other Western 
delegations. Sleepers will be added 
as needed. The ad men will control 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Circulation 125,667 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 








the operation of the train. It will stop 
over anywhere the delegates elect. 
W. C. D'Arcy, rbeomge of the D’Arcy 
Agency, is in charge of all the details. 
There will be a large delegation. 











You are discontent 
with the volume of local 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


carried 
Write me for plans 


NATHANIEL FERGUSON 
READING, PA. 

















Trade-Marks 


TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 





222 P. D, Bid., Ft. Wayne,Ind. | 





Follow-Up Man Wanted 


A position is open for one who can 
write such convincing follow-up letters 
to prospects as will produce profitable 
results on a proposition appealing¢o the 
better classes. Only those who have 
demonstrated their ability need_ reply. 
Liberal arrangements and rapid advance- 
ment, if successful, is assured. Replies 
Strictly Confidential. “P,” Box 69, 
Printers’ Ink. 








$1,600,000.00 From a Single Letter 


(For this letter and name of firm that got this amount of business 
from it, see Page 259 of “Letters that Make Good.’’) 


Ifyou can write a good letter, you have power, You can increase 

sales. You can build business, Here is a book that shows you bow 

sales-making, result-pul.ing letters are written by America’s moat 
successful men, A new book of 500 pages, 8-14 in. x10-'4 in. with more than 300 letters 
used by big, successful business houses, 
by their authors tell you how and why; and show you how to write letters equally as good. 
Seven chapters by nationally celebrated advertising men ; 306 specimen letter heads by ty po- 
graphical artists. If you ever write a business letter you need this book, Ifyou depend on 
letters to make sales it is worth a mint of money to you. 


The $5 this book costs is the best investment you can make. 
Money back if you're not satisfied. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BOOK COMPANY 


251-259 Causeway 


These letters have made good: analyses and notes 


on request. 











1847 ROGERS BROS. 


PaLD2 


(es 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 


grade carry the above trade mark — ol 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








A reader of the Classroom sends 
the Schoolmaster an advertise- 
ment in the form of a letter. The 
headline is “Read a Good Letter” ; 
the body matter starts out as a 
real letter, but soon turns into an 
obvious puff for an advertiser's 
goods; and no name is signed— 
just three initials. “What is the 
value of this style of advertise- 
ment?” asks the Classroom reader. 

The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
share the view of a New York 
agency, that the most. important 
thing about an advertisement is 
that it shall be believed. Now, it 
seems evident that’ a letter that 
shows throughout that it is ficti- 
tious—that, though it starts as a 
real letter, it is in fact nothing but 
a made-to-order plea for some- 
body’s goods and is signed by no- 
body—not only lacks the human 
interest that is attached to a real 
letter, but it is not going to be be- 
lieved even by many of those who 
read it. 

Why not get a real letter from 
a real user of the goods? Then 
you will get facts, or at least 
honestly expressed opinions; you 
will get human interest; and not 
many people will likely question 
the statements covered, if those 
statements are reasonable. 


“If You Had to Chew Nails, 
You Would Want Them Clean” is 
the way the headline of an adver- 
tisement in the Jron Trade Re- 
view goes, It is about as odd as 
any headline the Schoolmaster 
ever ran across, and yet when you 
get to the text you find that the 
opening is pertinent. The adver- 
tiser explains that lathers have 
the habit of putting nails in their 
mouths, “and in order to furnish 
them a clean. sanitary nail ap- 
proved by the Lathers’ Association 
and Boards of Health, we are 
producing Sanitary Blued Lath 
Nails packed. in sanitary paper- 
lined kegs.” 

There is nothing wrong with the 





odd or the curiosity-stimulating 
headline so long as what follows 
is to the point. If more adver- 
tisers worked for headlines that 
stick out and command attention, 
the general average of advertising 
would be greatly improved. 


It is exceedingly difficult to lay 
down general rules in advertising 
that are worth anything. A busi- 
ness writer wrote that something 
was as unsuitable “as fertilizer 
advertising in a city newspaper.” 
There are city newspapers that 
circulate almost entirely within 
their cities of publication, but 
there are others with large circu- 
lations throughout their states, 
reaching many villagers and farm- 
ers, and in which it is quite pos- 
sible that fertilizer advertising 
would pay. 

Right along this line, an ac- 
quaintance of the Schoolmaster 
points out that the comparative 
value of newspapers and posters 
for advertising theatre attractions 
varies considerably in cities of dif- 
ferent size and different condi- 
tions. While a great deal can be 
gained by a study of conditions 
and experiences in general, each 
advertising and selling problem is, 
to some extent at least, a problem 
in itself to be studied thoroughly 
and at first hand. 

The Schoolmaster predicts that 
as time goes on more and more 
concerns will be found looking for . 
the man of all men for their prob- 
lems and willing to pay the price 
in order to have all of his time 
and thought. 

4 * 

“Knows how to get the best out 
of all of his men” is the so-called 
secret of success of many presi- 
dents and general’ managers of 
successful concerns, Men are 
something like horses; some do 
their best under whip and spur, 
while others lose their gait en- 
tirelyv under such methods. “Look 
at this letter,” said a salesman 











whose all-the-year-round record-is 
always a big one, though he has 
occasional slumps,- “here’s~ this 
man calling himself a manager 
telling all of us—the same letter 
to everybody—that our resigna- 
tions will be asked for if we don’t 
make the quota this month. 
“What effect did it have on me? 
It just made me resolve to lie 
down for this month with just 
what I have now and let him do 
whatever he darn pleases.” 


* * * 


Are stout women sensitive about 
their stoutness? The Schoolmas- 
ter has always been of the opinion 
that they are, and he has under- 
stood that advertisers everywhere 
who are dealing with the large 
sizes of shoes, corsets, suits, etc., 
have to be very tactful in address- 
ing the woman of stout figure. But 
recently this advice was passed out 
to a woman copy-writer who was 


advertising a corset for stout’ 
women, and she—a stout woman. 


herself—declares most positively 
that, in print, one may address 
himself very plainly to the large 
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woman, that the fleshy woman 
knows she is large, and is looking 
as much for comfort as for style. 
If this copy-writer is right, cer- 
tainly many other writers are ad- 
dressing the stout woman from a 
mistaken point of. view, but at 
present the Schoolmaster puts this 
stout copy-writer down as a sen- 
sible exception to the general rule! 


* x * 


The true-to-life pictures of the 
Val-Spar advertising delight the 
Schoolmaster’s heart. One shows 
the guest greatly embarrassed be- 
cause she has. been clumsy enough 
to knock a glass of water over on 
the: polished table. But. the host- 
ess assures her that it is all- right 
because the table has the- Val- 
Spar finish. Another. illustration 
is that of the tot who has turned 
her watering pot over on the 
floot. She is greatly distressed, 
but the mother is saying, “Don’t 
cry, dear. It doesn’t matter. 
water won’t hurt Val-Spar.” . If 
these pictures do not touch the 
spot; the Schoolmaster can’t im- 
agine any that would do so. 
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221-223 Besse Building 





For positions in the advertising 
and publicity departments of 


Mercantile and Manufacturing 
Concerns 


We are able to recommend ex- 
perienced and competent men. 
No charge is made to employers. 


FERNALD’S “Wews"" EXCHANGE 


Established 1898 
Aldvertising—Publishing—Printing Positions 











Springfield, Massachusetts _. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-tive cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
ment can exceed 28 lines, Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Aue FRANK & 00., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General. Advertising Agents. Estabiished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Classified Ads Placed 


In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insert.on guaranteed or 
your money back, Write for select lists or send 
our list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
andling Classitied should write for proposition. 
Our mag “Advantag Advertising” free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 

















We offer an Advertising 
Service that serves as 
conscientiously, 
as though entirely con- 
trolled by you. A ser- 
vice that studies with 
you, plans and works 
with you, 52 weeks 365 
days--through each year. 
Write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK twenty-five years the coal trades! 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lorte, N.C., coversthe South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





T®Y the DENVER WEEKLY POST 
for results. Guaranteed paid circulation 
over 114,000, delivered by Uncle Sam—proved 
by statement furnished postal authorities 


April 1—growing ail the time — No street or: 


newsstand saics. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published bet ween the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c @ word. 
Display advernsing rate 25c per line, $3.60 per 
inch flat. Sample copy-and circulation by states 
sent on request. Send copy direct or through 
avy Recognized Agency. Subscription price 35c 
the year. 





TH circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
160,000 copies per day. 








BILLPOSTING 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Country Weekly 
Newspaper 
One of the best weekly newspapers in Central 
Pennsylvania — has a paid circulation of over 
3,000. And an up-to-date job printing plant 
with an excellent patronage. 





Sale includes all 
machinery, type, supplies, subscription lists, 
etc., etc. For price and particulars write to 
MILLER BROS. & BAKER, Harrisburg, Pa. 








FOR SALE 





‘OR SALE — 'l'wo one-quarter horse-power 
D. C. motors, with pulleys attached, espe- 
cially for linotype work; practically new. Price 
reasonable. Address ADVERTISER PUB- 
LISHING CO., Clinton, Iowa. 





For SALE: Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 
complete with stereotyping outfit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi- 
tion, We are installing a new 28-page outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, Clinton, lowa. 


FOR SALE 
OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 


at right price, as owner wishes to retire. Has 
made better than 15 per cent net for years on 
price asked. Write Box 870, care Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED STREET CAR 
AD. WRITER 
for local business. A man who has Real Jdeas 
can locate himself profitably.. A good mati.can 
earn big salary in this work, salary all depends 
on how good he is. Address MICHIGAN STREET 
Car ADVERTISING Co,, Detroit. 





















PRINTER 


SOVERTISING writer wanted in New York 
Advertising Department of large general , 
magazine, farm paper and trade paper adver- 
tisers; must~be experienced in writing .adver- 
tisements, catalogs, etc. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity and chance for steady position; state 
age, salary expected, and experience in detail; 
also send samples of work, -which -will pe re- » 
turned; replies idered strict dential 
Address, ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, | 
P. O. Box 91, Grand Central Station, N. Y.City. 

















MAILING LISTS 





FREE TO BUSINESS MEN 
copy of our. comprehensive “ Silent Salesman." 
Contains over 2,000 different classitications of 
Mailing Lists, with’mumber and price of each 
list, and information every business man needs. 
Accept this free offer. Address TRAIDE CIR- 
CULAR ADDRESSING CO,, B-164% W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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RT STUDENT—young man, 19, desires 

position as artist; advertising agency pre- 
ferred; nominal salary until ability is demon- - 
strated. Best references. “F. R.,’’ 38 North 
Maple Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





GENSIBLE, ssrnightlorward sales letters based 
on the salient f of r busi 

Reasonable prices. Send full details and present 
literature, if any. R. F, LAMM, 57 West Fort 
St., Detroit, Mich. 











DVERTISING solicitor and assistant ‘to 

advertising manager on daily in New Eng- 
land city of 100,000 for past 16 years desires to 
change. Successful as adv. writer and special 
edition work. Conducts each week real estate 
dept. and automobile dept. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement considered more than salary. Best of 
references. Address Box 873, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
or assistant, Wide awake, ambitious College 


man wants to connect with reliable firm, A 
ful salesman who has worked his way 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING man, College and New York 
University Commerce trained ; experience 


through college —— things and knows how 
folks.act.and think, Excellent references as to 
character and ability. Technical and practical 
training. Here’s your chance to put new blood 
into your business. Salary secondary considera- 
tion if the chance for advancement looks good. 
Write now, Box 872, care of Printers’ Ink. 


















Agency. man—27 years ald—with 
extensive experience in writing 
wholesale and retail copy; 
preparing dealer and con- 
sumer literature; 


planning. cam- in 
paigns in gen- present 
eral, has position— 
reached $8600.. Desires 
limit opportunity for 







further development. 
If interested write today 
for concrete proof of ability. 


Address Box 875, care Printers’ Ink. 








with agency, large publish F 
hustler; good correspondent, private y- 
Address Box 871, care of Printers’ Ink. | 








ADVERTISING MAN;; experienced in retail, 
wholesale and mail! order, wishes to connect 
with progressive house. Original, forceful and 
convincing writer; Hl correspondent; su 
cessful campaigner. P. O. Box 88, Cincinnati, UO. 








ADVERTISING MAN, 31, who combines 
clever, concise, business getting ad. writing 
with a technical typographic experience, seeks 
connection with high grade house. BROSNIHAN, 
1,283 3rd Ave., New York City. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
seeks change. Thoroughly competent, enthus- 
iastic worker, absolutely trustworthy, eight 
years’ experience in cities of 100,000 to 600,000. 
Expert on premiums, contests and canvass'ng 
plans. Age 34, sober, unmarried. Member In- 


ternational Circulation Man Association. 


Wanted an Opportunity 


to qualify in the sales or advertising depart- 
ment of a large industrial corporation or in 
agency work that does not require traveling. 
I have had six years’ actual road experience in 
sales development work. My present position 
brings me in contact with the officers of large 
manufacturing interests, requires initiative, and 
carries responsibilities, I have a good theoreti- 
cal knowledge of copy, mediums, display, etc., 
and a practical knowledge of modern sales 
methods, I .am twenty-seven years old and 
ready to locate at any point. Personal interview 
requested, Box 874, care of Printers’ Ink. 













PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 
handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $8, can be bought for $7,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 28rd 





Wire or write Box 876, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Street, New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRintErs’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shownto any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19115 
26,877. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 


daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiariy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7yiiune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261, 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


) 0.0.0,0.8.4 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 


198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
* circulation, Daily only, 100,541; 
Sunday only, 187,918. The only 


morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 
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CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,198 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, 5c. 


Waterbury, Repudlicaxn. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,978. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News ( Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 
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Chicago HXxaminer, average 
191k 
225,407, net paid. 
Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising ‘A 


521,417, 
The Daily 


Sunday Daily 


torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The su nday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
7 The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner’ is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KK 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune, Sworn average Mar., 
1913, 13,668. Best in Northern Indiana. 


I0WAa 

Burlington, Hawk-EZye Average 1912, daily, 
9,876; Sunday, 10,854. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’12), 36,446. 
Evening Tribune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Hve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1.976 subscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop,, 29,000. 


KENTUCEY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal, Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for r9r2 net paid 49,682. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P..O.d’y & Sun;; Oct.'12;Mar.'12, net crr. 48,636. 
MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yourmai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, dail 

10,692 . 
Portland, Avening Axpress. Net average for 
1912, daily 19,025. ‘ Sunday Telegram, 12,220.' 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,894; daily, 
0,048. For April, 1913, 79,008 

dy.; 57,682 Sun. : 

The absoilitecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915, 
Advertising ‘Totals: 1912, 8,642,511 iines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want" ad. Ihey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1912 


0.0.0 © & 


Boston, Zvening Transcript (@@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad 

Boston, Daily Post. April circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 419,195; 
Sunday Post, 315,431. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

ialem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Ay. Jan. to Dec., 

"12, 20,367. ihe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476 ; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circuiation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. tor year end- 
ing December 31, 1911,.21,387, . 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, ‘semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 

Puolishing Company. Circuiation 

evan is practically confined to the far- 
A 


mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, . 


uaa) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Fournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In 
1912 average daily circulation, eo 
evening, 81,408. In 1012 average 
Sunday circulation, 84,714.. Daily average cir- 
culation for Aprii, 1913, evening only, 86,853. 
Average Sunday circulation for April, 1913, 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publish Rerahiichod 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 

Average circulation of daily 

' Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 

1012, 109,461. Average circula- 

tion ot Sunday 7ridume for same 

period, 164,403. Average net paid 

by Printers’ circulation for 1912, daily 7ri- 

Ink Publish- dune, 100,134; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 142,981, 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 223,488 





NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,936, 

Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
i912. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Trenton, Zvening Times. ‘08, 21,826: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; '10, 19,288; "11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Zvening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,155. it's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Staniard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daily, 64,496; Augusrer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, three 
months, 1913, 100,496. A 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


NEW YORE CITY 


, Largest high-class evening 
The Globe circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
year ending April 30, 1913, 182,194. A. A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certifrcates. 
Schenectady, Gasetie, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1012, 23,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Uties, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.), av. Ap’l,’13, 
4,560. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,360. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for1g12: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For March, 1913, 110,365: daily ; Sunday, 143,625. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N, ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,819 average, 
April, 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868, 

Washington, Retorter and Observer, circulation 





average 1912, 13,060. 
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West Srester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912 40,186. In its 41st year. 
indcvendent. Has Chester Co., 
ana vicinity for its field. Devoted 
t» home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7 imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 


Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,026. 


York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,590. 
Pawtucket, Hvening Zimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,09%7—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912,-24,468 (O@). “Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Lvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 


age 1912. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Guea Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
TEEO Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,4560; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. t.xamined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 





INK 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7ke Bee (eve.) Aver. Mar., 1913, 
6,718. April, 1913, ave , 6,718, 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. 


Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. 


Tacoma, News. 


19,210. 


Average ‘for year i911, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, April, 1913, 
daily 6,041; semi-weekly, 1,655. 


Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, 46,654. The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
favorite home newspaper. Chas, 
H. Eddy, Foreign Rep , 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bidg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


March, 1913, 


UA 
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Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. 
Average circulation, 7,023. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, 1st 3 mos. ’I3, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
WERIDER Morning Record. Unusually large 
. lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Kb Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
soNEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
TT Chicago Examiner with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
MAINE 
Fz Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
Papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want «ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,666 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


"Fas Minneapolis 7ridume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 
CIRCULATI'N TH Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other darly 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
ge Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. 
by Printers’ Rates: 1 Cent a word, ok with 
Ink Pub. Co. the order; or 10 Cents a lin-, 
where charged. All advertising in the dailv 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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» 1913, 


daily 


1gr1, 


rage 
Shed 








TH Minneapolis Yournai, 
every Evening and Sunday, 
carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 
in the I'win Cities. No tree or 
cut-rate advertisements and ap- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
@@ | Cash order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents, 
NEW YORE 


a Rew Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
mest paper for Wants and Classified Ads, 


oo | 
' 
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TH Buffalo Avening News is the best classi- 


fied advertising medium n New York State 


outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


j OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium, ic. per word. Largest circulation, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


i Wing Chester, Pa., 7smes carnes from two to 


five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


"THe Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 


Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevage, 








OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





of their circulation. C old 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 


point of the number of copies printed, but for the high \ 
i Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 


Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. V } 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


h class and quality 


Two lines (the smallest adver- 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (@@). Velivered to nearly every home. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest. best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circuiation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


ErnrO0CKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@) 

Boston Avening 7 ranscrspt (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daity in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French, paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest, 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagse (@@) 1s VHE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Hconomist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the worid. Average 
circulation over 20,000 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu, 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civilengineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@®). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y. 

ew York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). "Established 1801, 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘I'he Evening Post.” 
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Scientific American (@@) has the largestcir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 
The New York 72mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined City sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 
New York / ribune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least, . .. « 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. itis on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning Paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 pcopie. ‘‘lhe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N, W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910), The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests, Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad+ . 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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How Little Ideas May Lead to Big Sales W. R. Green 
President, Daniel Green Shoe Co. 


Wrongful Competition as Uncle Sam Sees It—II 
American Tobacco Co.’s New Jobbing Prices 


How to Secure the Professional Endorsement Richard H. Millson 
Of Thayer & Millson, Architects 


The Diary of a National Advertising Manager Roy B. Simpson 
Adv. Mgr., Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co. 


Paris Garter Experiments to Find Right Slogan A. Rowden King 


Plans that Get Dealer to Do His Share Ernest Cohn 
Adv. Mgr., Kahn Tailoring Co. 


Why Cuts as Well as Text Should Be Edited....... Laurence W, Griswold 


Eastiian Company on Popularized Trade Names 


What the Insert in the Package Can Do for the Advertiser—III 
Charles W. Hurd 


Some Things I Learned While Spending a Million Dollars—III 
William Thompson 
Formerly Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


Publisher Asks for Better Electros and Stereotypes 


Editorials 
Confidence as a Force—Getting Words and Facts Together—Are 
the Changes So Radical? 


Baltimore Convention Programme 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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LOOK a ete WATERMARK 
S A GOOD HABIT 


Short Talks on Paper Values 


(No. 4) 


Addressed to Advertising Managers 
by an Advertising Manager 


Giving careful thought to the paper that is to carry | 
| your message is simply a matter of recognizing a factor | 
that may work for or against results. 


_ It has been demonstrated that the pulling power of a 

letter can be materially enhanced—without changing a | 
| word of its text—simply by the substitution nal a 
_ different grade of stock. 


If you would care to know the consensus of opinion 
| regarding the most effective paper for use in the pro- 
motion of your particular product or products, as 
expressed by a congress of Advertising Men and other 
_ Shrewd Paper Buyers, send for a copy of “How to Buy 
| Business Stationery.” 


| This portfolio also contains samples of “Eagle A” 
| Bond Papers adaptable to every Business Use and 
Purpose,—papers that offer maximum quality at their 
respective prices because their manufacturing and 
| marketing expense has been minimized. through the 
operation of 29 mills under a single management. 


TRADE MARKED yrs 
Write for Portfolio: ‘‘How to Buy Business Correspondence 
Paper’’—but please write on your Business Letter-Head. 


AMERICAN-WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street : Holyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 
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HIS AGENCY, though one 
of the largest in volume of 

business, is handling fewer than 

fifty accounts. 

Large volume gives resources of men and equipment. 


Limited number of accounts gives closer, more 
personal relations with the client, deeper under- 
standing of his problem—while the diversity of 
markets represented by these accounts insures wide 
experience with today’s merchandising conditions. 
But no one of these factors is so important to an 
advertiser as their unusual combination which has 
made possible this agency’s thoroughness of method, 


FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
Advertisers’ Agents 
116-120 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK. 
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fifteen thousand voices answer, “Aye, Aye!"” 
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